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TRANSPORTATION _ 
—Key to Future Trade 


By the Honorable Wayne CuatrieLp Taytor, Under Secretary of Commerce * 


N THE MIDST OF THIS GRIM WAR 

certain developments are occurring 
which will have a marked effect not only 
on the war itself but on the trade of the 
future. As certain lines of transporta- 
tion lengthen, others shorten. As the 
war destroys or cuts off some sources of 
materials, other sources are found and 
developed, or new materials are impro- 
vised to take their places. 

The development of inter-American 
trade is a striking example. The future 
of this trade will surely be influenced by 
the further development of industries 
and programs for the diversification of 
crops already initiated. The economies 
in transportation which encourage close 
collaboration with neighboring states 
certainly will influence the future. 

As transportation represents the key 
to victory, it most assuredly holds the 
answer to the peaceful trade of the 
future. We are learning the lessons of 
transportation anew. War is teaching us 
to look at transportation as a whole—to 
fit the roads, the rivers, the railways, the 
seas, and the air into a smoothly oper- 
ating system which will serve and control 
the actions of our armed forces, and 
which in the future will serve and control 
the economic life of nations at peace. 


Past Systems Inadequate 


The system which will be developed to 
bring us victory will certainly not be 
junked when victory comes. In fact, it 
may be supplemented by conversion of 
the engines of war themselves. Not all 
of our bombers will carry passengers or 
cargo in the days to come, but many of 
them will, and who can say that dis- 
armed tanks and combat cars will not 
successfully earn their keep in the re- 
construction of Europe or in the develop- 
ment of Africa or the Amazon Valley? 

I would like to emphasize the words 
serve, and control, and to suggest that 
veterans of foreign trade give much 
thought to the transportation system of 
the future, the system which will carry 
and distribute the abundant products 
which the world has learned to produce. 

In the past the fears of the countries 
for their own survival have resulted in 
the perpetuation of inadequate systems 
of communication, which in turn have 
hampered the economic development of 


1Constituting a portion of the Under Sec- 
retary’s recent address at the National Foreign 
Trade Convention, Boston, Mass. 


all of them. ‘Thus far the transporta- 
tion-mobilization program has made 
ocean shipping, docks, airfields, high- 
ways, railways, river and coastal vessels, 
ports and warehouse facilities of the 
United Nations available for uSe in the 
common cause. Similarly mobilization 
of transportation for the shipment of 
relief supplies to occupied and devas- 
tated regions will be an emergency mat- 
ter which must be handled smoothly and 
effectively. 


Europe’s Problem 


During the present war European 
transportation will become more and 
more inadequate to the needs envisaged: 
first, because of the deterioration of the 
roads and rolling stock of .the rail sys- 
tems, the lack of buses and the destruc- 
tion of railway stations and junctions, 
and also because of the fact that the 
rail systems have been redirected to 
serve the purposes of Germany as the 
center of the induStrial life of Europe. 

Here we have a problem of relief, of 
reconstruction, and of the promotion of 
the general economic life of Continental 
Europe. 


Lessons From Experience 


Comments similar in principle though 
differing in detail can be made about 
other areas. The needs of the Near East, 
Eastern Asia, and Malaysia will surely 
demand attention. Earlier experience in 
famine relief—in China in the ’20s and 
30s for example—has shown that it is 
as necessary to provide transportation 
as it is to provide food and supplies, for 
although adequate supplies were un- 
loaded at seaports it was impossible to 
transship them to the interior because 
of the distressing lack of transportation 
facilities. 

We also know that after the last war 
people in Vienna were starving while 
there was more wheat or flour than was 
absolutely necessary in parts of Rumania 
and that this situation was due to the 
break-down or nonexistence of means of 
transportation, and to the fact that rail- 
ways and roads that did exist had been 
built for strategic purposes rather than 
to serve the economic well-being of the 
people. 

It is not my purpose to propose a solu- 
tion, but rather to present the problems 
that may arise in regard to transporta- 
tion in the period that will follow the 
present conflict. 


How can all the countries be assured 
after the war of their share in trans- 
portation facilities? How can new and 
adequate facilities be acquired? Can this 
be done without the creation of some im- 
partial international authority designed 
to administer and reorganize existing 
systems for the benefit of all the coun- 
tries and, as soon as possible, plan the 
reconstruction of the Danube, the Rhine, 
the Don, the Yangtze, and other regions 
in relation to each other? 

Although many services can be facili- 
tated through the use of airplanes, the 
everyday existence of the rural popula- 
tion and their trade with industrial cen- 
ters must be by means of roads, rail- 
ways, and waterways. 


Post-War Quandaries 


The matter of ocean transportation is 
also important. When the period of 
stress is over, how shall shipping be regu- 
lated in order that the various countries 
shall have the means of transporting 
their products and of importing needed 
goods? 

Must the foreign trade of a small 


- country suffer because the ships owned 


by a more powerful neighbor are used 
exclusively for the trade of the owning 
country, without stopping to call at the 
ports of weaker states? Must every 
state try to build ships to carry its own 
commerce? 

Does the seventh declaration of the 
Atlantic Charter, that the “peace should 
enable all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance,’ mean 
only freedom from hindrance by subma- 
rines and sea raiders? Could an inter- 
national authority administer the ship- 
ping lanes “to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them 
for the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations?” 


There are many other important fac- 
tors which require equal consideration, 
and which will receive close attention. 
Communications, power, raw materials, 
labor standards, sanitation, public 
health, and naturally finance—all are of 
vital importance, each must be examined 
and reexamined as new techniques devel- 
oped in the war period are added to 
earlier experience. 

Even war itself has some advantages. 
It does not imply worship of the god of 
war to point out that war lifts men and 
nations out of ruts; it helps men and 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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WAR’S EFFECT 


on Colombia's Economy 


O DATE COLOMBIA’ has weathered 

the impact of the war well. There 
have been no violent dislocations in the 
normal life of the country, and the im- 
mediate outlook is fairly satisfactory. 
That Colombia has met the situation so 
well is due principally to the successful 
operation of the Inter-American Coffee 
Convention, a normal production of pe- 
troleum, and the ability of the United 


1 EpiTor’s NoTE.——A comparable review for 
South America’s other great north-coast 
Republic, Venezuela, appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY last week, Oct. 24. 





Courtesy Pan American Union. 


States to furnish a ready market for 
most of its products and to supply many 
urgent requirements during 1941. 

Some factors unforeseen at the be- 
ginning of 1941, such as restriction of 
imports due to the effects of United 
States priorities and export controls, in- 
directly developed stabilizing influences 
by conserving available dollar exchange 
for the importation of items of urgent 
necessity. 

As a result of the interaction of all of 
these factors, Colombia’s economy at the 
end of 1941 was in good shape, as were 
its finances. The influences of 1941— 


In ancient Cartagena. 
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priorities and export restrictions—to- 
gether with the shipping shortage, in 
1942 forced Colombia to make further 
readjustments in its economy, readjust- 
ments which up until the present have 
been rather satisfactorily accomplished 
but which nevertheless are becoming 
more difficult to maintain. 

Retail sales have declined in all lines, 
and stocks of some commodities are low. 
The agricultural outlook is favorable, 
despite the cessation of banana exports, 
with a tendency toward increased pro- 
duction of certain products, particularly 
potatoes, sugar, vegetables, and cattle. 
Increased interest has been accorded the 
exploitation of strategic materials, gold 
output and petroleum production are de- 
clining, and platinum output tends to in- 
crease. Textile production remains at 
high levels, but other manufacturers are 
beginning to experience difficulties. 
Building construction has been steadily 
declining; unemployment is gradually 
increasing, with evidences of labor un- 
rest. Import and export difficulties ap- 
pear to be increasing, and the trend 
toward intra-Latin American trade con- 
tinues. Government revenues have de- 
clined to such an extent that compensa- 
tory measures have been required. 

Colombia, however, is not yet faced 
with serious economic disruption, but 
certain of the above factors such as re- 
duced sales, declining Government rev- 
enues, manufacturing, construction, and 
increasing unemployment are causin 
concern. , 


Declining Sales 


Sales of consumer goods have declined, 
principally by reason of increased prices, 
hoarding, and seasonal influences. In 
many instances price increases have been 
justified by increased insurance and 
freight rates on imported goods plus 
the feeling that existing stocks cannot 
readily be replenished. Increased prices 
of pharmaceutical preparations, cos- 
metics, and the like have given impetus 
to domestic manufacture, but many in- 
dustries are feeling the effect of the 
shipping shortage in their inability to 
secure certain raw materials. 

Department-store sales have declined, 
in consequence of rising prices and buyer 
conservatism—with the 5- and 10-cent 
stores accounting for a large share of 
lower-priced items. Demand for both 
heavy and light hardware continues nor- 
mal, since several buildings started some 
time ago are still under construction. 
However, stocks of both items are incom- 
plete. Small hardware stores which in 


the past secured their stocks from whole- 
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Colombia’s banana export business has now been completely suspended. 


sale-retail importers are facing hard- 
ship, since the larger dealers have ceased 
to sell in large quantities. 

Retail sales of piece goods have de- 
clined materially, although Colombian 
looms, except for rayon manufacture, 
are busily engaged. This paradox arises 
from the fact that large dealers, having 
no other use for surplus capital, are pur- 
chasing large quantities of the domestic 
output against rising prices. 


Agriculture Little Affected 


The war, to date, has affected Colom- 
bian agriculture only slightly. The de- 
cline in imports occasioned by the ship- 
ping shortage has tended to stimulate 
the production of certain agricultural 
crops needed as food or as raw material 
for manufacturing. While the shipping 
shortage has affected shipments of cof- 
fee, Colombia’s chief export crop, and 
has resulted in accumulations of stocks 
in various sections of the country, no seri- 
ous effects have thus far been noted. The 
suspension of the banana export business 
resulted in considerable unemployment, 
but projects are afoot to relieve this situ- 
ation. Requests from Panama on Colom- 
bia for certain agricultural products have 
been increasing, and Panama is now re- 
garded as a potential market for many 
Colombian products. Generally speak- 
ing, the agricultural outlook is favorable. 

Although the war has complicated the 
shipping situation and has narrowed the 
range of Colombia’s foreign coffee dis- 
tribution, the operation of ‘the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement stabilized 
the nation’s economy so that actually the 
effects of the war on this branch of 
Colombian agriculture have been slight. 
Exports under the quota agreement were 


less during the October 1, 1940, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, quota year than during 
the same period of the preceding year, 
but this decline was more than compen- 
sated by increased prices from the United 
States. 

As a result of the war, stocks of coffee 
have been accumulating, but the New 
York markets have remained generally 
firm and normal, and the upward revi- 
sion of Colombia’s quota on July 17, 1942, 
3 months after the nation had filled its 


Courtesy Pan American Union. 
Canal at Colombia’s big port of Barranquilla. 
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share for the second quota year, is ex- 
pected further to benefit the Colombian 
coffee industry. 


Troubles Hit Banana Business 


For the past several years exports of 
bananas, Colombia’s second most im- 
portant export crop, had been declining 
in consequence of the inroads of the 
sigatoka disease, and this trend con- 
tinued in 1941. It seemed for a time 
that measures in cooperation with 
United States interests might be worked 
out to fight the disease on native farms 
along the scientific lines used on large 
plantations. The plan, however, was 
never adopted, and during the second 
quarter of this year the complete sus- 
pension of the banana export business 
took place. 

Narrowed markets and shipping diffi- 
culties arising from the war may also 
be regarded as factors contributing to 
cessation of banana exports. 

Practically all of the private banana 
farms in the Magdalena zone are being 
converted, with the assistance of the 
Government, for the cultivation of vari- 
ous other crops. This program, together 
with several other projects under con- 
sideration, is expected to relieve the un- 
employment occasioned by the collapse 
of the industry. 


Cotton Situation 


Cotton production in Colombia at 
present meets about one-third of the 
country’s requirements, and the Govern- 
ment at the close of 1941 passed legisla- 
tion establishing prices for cotton, in- 
creasing the duty on certain yarns, cloth, 
etc., and prohibiting imports except 
under certain conditions. This law was 
designed to stabilize and encourage the 
cotton industry; however, the cotton- 
growing program is likely to be seriously 
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Magdalena River steamer. 


affected unless certain materials needed 
in cotton cultivation are promptly re- 
ceived. Any large decline in cotton pro- 


duction at this time would have rather. 


serious effects on Colombia’s principal 
manufacturing industry, the production 
of textiles, which is at present operating 
at a record level. 


More Potatoes Grown 


The cultivation of potatoes in Colom- 
bia, negligible compared to other farm 
commodities, is gradually increasing. 
The war should have a favorable effect 
upon this crop, since in addition to local 
demand, Colombia has also received in- 
quiries for supplies from Panama where 
the normal population has been aug- 
mented by a large number of members 
of United States armed forces. A few 
exports have been made; but unless ship- 
ments of calcium arsenate are received 
shortly the next Colombian potato crop 
will be materially reduced, thus prevent- 
ing further shipments to Panama. 


Sugar Production Mounts 


Production of refined sugar has been 
steadily increasing during the last few 


years, and under war stimulation this 
trend can be expected to continue, bar- 
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ring unforeseen events. Production in 
1941 represented a sizable increase over 
that of 1940, and indications are that this 
year’s production will be still greater. 
Colombia is greatly interested in the 
prospect of exporting for the American 
market, but it has been faced with the 
problem of a local consumption demand 
exceeding its production. With the new 
refineries that were put into operation in 
1941 and those expected to commence op- 
erations this year, it is believed that 1942 
production will exceed consumption and 
Colombia may be able to ship some sugar 
to the United States. 


Fiber Developments 


Much interest has been manifested in 
the cultivation of various fibers—chiefly 
as a result of the requirements of the 
United States. It is expected that within 
a few months “fique” fiber production will 
show important gains. At present the 
production of fique is sufficient to supply 
virtually all of Colombia’s needs for cord- 
age and sacking, and some sacks have 
been exported. The commercial produc- 
tion of “pita” and “malva” fibers is ex- 
pected to commence as a result of 
experimental orders received from the 
United States. If the fibers come up to 
expectations, a permanent export fiber 
industry may be the result. 


Rubber Gathering Stimulated 


Increased interest in rubber was shown 
at the time of the United States’ break 
with Japan, and this interest was inten- 
sified as rubber purchase negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Colombia 
progressed. In June the Colombian Gov- 
ernment issued a decree placing rubber 
under the monopoly of the Caja de 
Crédito, a Government institution which, 
under the decree, is the sole purchasing, 
selling, and export agency for all types of 
rubber. On July 1, 1942, the United 


States signed an agreement with Colom- 
bia whereby the Rubber Reserve Co. will, 
during the next 5 years, purchase all 
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rubber produced in Colombia which is not 
required for essential domestic needs. 
As a result of this agreement, steps have 
already been taken to facilitate the ex- 
ploitation of Colombian rubber. 


Cattle Raising 


The cattle industry in Colombia does 
not appear to be undergoing any major 
changes. The demand for beef cattle in 
Panama has caused increased prices for 
beef, while United States demand has 
pushed hide prices upward. Production 
of beef cattle has been increasing, but, 
despite mounting production, there are 
not sufficient cattle in Colombia to per- 
mit the slaughtering of enough stock to 
satisfy the meat requirements of the 
country, and Colombia imports sizable 
numbers of cattle. Nevertheless, the 
Sinu region has been exporting cattle to 
Panama, and the Government, at the 
close of the second quarter of 1942, signed 
and approved an agreement to export to 
Panama 15,000 head of cattle on the hoof 
during the next 6 months. 

Exports of cattle hides have been de- 
clining in consequence of the closing of 
the central European markets, and, while 
the demand of other countries for hides 
has increased, they are offering prices 
below those paid by central European 
markets, since a large proportion of Co- 
lombian hides are imperfect. To remedy 
this situation the Government has insti- 
tuted a program to inform the industry 
of the proper method of caring for cattle 
and preparing hides. 


Mining Industry Expands 


Except for gold, platinum, and silver, 
the exploitation of minerals and metals 
in Colombia has been minor. However, 
since the break between. the United 
States and the Axis nations, the exploi- 
tation of lead, zinc, manganese, anti- 
mony, mica, copper, and iron has received 
attention. The possibility of exploiting 


Courtesy Pan American Union. 
On an estate in Colombia’s Cauca Valley. 
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A Barranquilla fruit market. 


antimony and high-grade copper seems 
favorable, and Colombia also sees great 
possibilities for the exportation of coal 
from the Cali and Valle areas to other 
South American countries. For the most 
part, however, it may be said that, be- 
cause of lack of capital and transporta- 
tion difficulties, particularly the latter, 
many of the mineral and metal deposits 
cannot be considered of much present 
commercial utility. 

The mining industry in 1941 took ad- 
vantage of world conditions and tended 
to expand rapidly. Production was in- 
creased in most fields and prosperous 
conditions prevailed. However, United 
States priorities and export. controls re- 
stricted imports of equipment and sup- 
plies and, despite increased output, many 
small marginal operators were forced to 
close down. The future of the mining 





industry as a whole is uncertain; it ap- 
pears that while some branches will suf- 
fer others will benefit, and the net effect 
is hard to foresee. 


Gold and Platinum 


The production of gold, which provides 
Colombia with a large portion of its for- 
eign exchange, was well maintained 
throughout. 1941 in spite of shortages of 
certain operating materials. Many small 
marginal miners ceased operations dur- 
ing the year because of increased prices 
of mercury and zinc shavings. Prospects 
for 1942 are none too bright, and, of late, 
production has been falling by reason 
of inability to obtain spare parts for ma- 
chinery and other operating materials. 
Unemployment is appearing in the in- 
dustry, and it is feared that several mines 
may have to close down altogether if the 
necessary materials cannot be obtained. 

The production of platinum was great- 
ly increased in 1941, and, while complete 
statistics are not available, it is believed 


‘ that the 1941 figure reached an all-time 


high. Since platinum is most important 
to the United States under war conditions, 
the high rate of production should con- 
tinue. In fact, the United States be- 
came Colombia’s only purchaser of plat- 
inum during the first quarter of this 
year. Before proper control measures 
were adopted, certain quantities of plat- 
inum found their way to the Axis powers 
via other South American Republics and 
thence by air to European nations. How- 
ever, with the measures now in effect 
none of this metal should reach the Axis 
nations. 


Petroleum Outlook 


The 1941 production of petroleum was 
22,216,000 barrels of 42 U. S. gallons each 
somewhat below 1940 production when 
a record of 26,411,000 barrels was set. 
The 1940 and 1941 petroleum production 
figures are expected to stand as a record 
for several years to come, because of the 
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Road in the coffee region. 


fact that the three oil-producing struc- 
tures, Infantas and La Cira of the De 
Mares Concession and Petrolea of the 
Barco property, have been drilled up. 
This year’s production will be even less 
than that of last year, not only because 
of the drilling up of the oil-producing 
structures but because of the narrowed 
markets and the shortage of tankers 
caused by the war. 

One bright spot for the petroleum in- 
dustry was the signing by President 
Roosevelt of the proclamation fixing the 
1942 oil import quotas for the United 
States. Under the proclamation Colom- 
bia will be granted about 2,250,000 barrels, 
or an increase of some 180,000 barrels 
over 1941. 

Wildcat activity is increasing, and ex- 
ploratory findings in some areas are mod- 
erately encouraging. 


Manufacturing 


The international situation caused Co- 
lombian industrialists in 1941 to seek 
further expansion of manufacturing. 
While certain projects were speculative, 
industry made important attempts to 
bolster itself anticipating entry of the 
United States into the war and conse- 
quent reduction of imports. The con- 
traction of world markets and the estab- 
lishment of United States export and 
priority control measures served as a 
check on overexpansion and in the long 
run had a stabilizing effect on the Co- 
lombian economy as a whole by prevent- 
ing the depletion of dollar balances for 
nonessential imports. 

However, industries could by no means 
secure all the raw materials and machin- 
ery for expansion needed to meet the 
increased demands made under the im- 
pact of war, despite the fact that many 
industries began as early as 1940 to order 
materials for use after the expected 
entry of the United States into the war 
became a reality. 


With the passing months the difficul- 
ties of obtaining raw materials, machin- 
ery, and replacement parts have become 
increasingly great, and some industries 
have been forced to curtail their activ- 
ities. A few face the possibility of com- 
plete shut-down. On the whole, Colom- 
bia’s manufacturing enterprises have 
thus far weathered the effects of the war 
fairly well, although the future depends 
largely upon developments in the pri- 
orities and shipping situation. 


Increased Need for Power 


Demand for electrical energy, which 
reached an all-time high in 1941, con- 
tinues well maintained—an indication 
that industry as a whole is still in a high 
production stage. The expansion of 
present electrical plants and the con- 
struction of new ones is proposed in 
order to meet the increased need for 
power, and orders for several large hy- 
droelectric generating plants have been 
placed in the United States. The power 
shortage in Medellin, which has existed 
for some time, will not be remedied until 
additional generating equipment on or- 
der from the United States reaches Co- 
lombia. 


Textiles, Cement, Metal Goods 


The textile industry during 1941 pro- 
duced more than 7,000,000 yards of cloth 
per month despite the lack of certain 
raw materials and replacement parts 
during part of the year. Textile produc- 
tion continues at high levels, but short- 
ages of dyestuffs and certain chemicals 
are becoming acute. If these materials 
can be procured during the coming 
months, Colombian textile production 
should continue at a high level. 

Cement production in 1941 increased 
about 12 percent over 1940, continuing 
the steady upward trend of the past sev- 
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eral years. It was expected that this 
year’s production would be considerably 
increased by the opening of a new ce- 
ment plant, but, because of the inability 
to obtain certain operating materials, 
this plant is not as yet in operation. 
Colombia’s production of cement has 
been gradually declining since the first 
of this year. 

In 1941, manufacturers of metal prod- 
ucts in Colombia began experiencing dif- 
ficulties arising from United States pri- 
orities regulations, and these difficulties 
have been increasing. Many firms have 
diverted their attention to foundry work 
and to the manufacture of plastic ar- 
ticles in an effort to continue operation, 
but here again they have been beset with 
the same difficulties. A number of la- 
borers have been released, and many 
more will be, unless the metal-manufac- 
turing industry receives needed operat- 
ing materials. 

Probably the most important wartime 
legislation affecting industry enacted 
thus far in Colombia was the decree 
establishing the Superintendency of Im- 
portations and the later decree ampli- 
fying that decree. The Superintendency 
of Importations has as its prime func- 
tions the issuance of “certificates of ne- 
cessity” for commodities under alloca- 
tion by the United States; the study of 
the country’s needs of foreign raw mate- 
rials and in general all products of re- 
stricted exportation in other countries; 
and control over stocks and distribution 
of imported goods. 


Construction Industry Hit 


To date, it may safely be said that 
the construction industry has felt the 
ill effects of the war more than any other 
branch of activity in Colombia. In 1941 
the building expansion, which had begun 
in 1940, was accelerated; however, about 
the middle of the year progress was hin- 
dered when the full force of United 
States export control restrictions became 
apparent and stocks of certain building 
materials diminished. 

A certain amount of speculation oc- 
curred, and toward the end of 1941 firms 
interested in buildings already under 
construction for which sufficient material 
could not be imported were forced to pay 
very high prices for such materials. By 
December 1941, unemployment in the 
building trade was beginning to occur. 

The situation in the construction in- 
dustry remained virtually unchanged 
during the first quarter of 1942, with 
about 25 percent of the building trade 
affected by steel shortage. During the 
second quarter, however, building con- 
struction, particularly residential, was 
being curbed despite the existing housing 
shortages, and there was a noticeable 
drop in the issuance of building permits. 
Unemployment in the building trade be- 
came more evident. 

With the possible exception of the 
banana industry, the construction in- 
dustry has suffered more unemployment 
than any other Colombian activity, and, 
as shortages of building materials be- 
come more acute, the outlook for the 
building trade darkens. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NEW LAW Simplifies 


Mexico’s Income’Tax System 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


HE MEXICAN INCOME TAX affects 

“profits, gains, incomes, products, 
benefits, participations, and, in general, 
all receipts in cash, in securities, in kind, 
or in credit, which, within some one of 
the concepts specified in this law, may 
modify the worth of the taxpayer.” This 
leaves little room for misunderstanding 
and covers all forms of income within 
Mexico. Certain exceptions are expressly 


Courtesy Pan American Union. 


made, such as the income of corporations 
organized for a charitable, educational, 
religious, or scientific purpose. The in- 
come from national films shown in the 
country or abroad is exempt entirely, 
although none of the exemptions men- 
tioned waives the income tax as related 
to payments made to employees. 
Mexicans domiciled in Mexico or else- 
where, and foreigners domiciled within 





In Mexico’s Treasury Department, where the income-tax revenues will be handled. 
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the country or abroad, when the modi- 
fication of their worth proceeds from 
sources of wealth situated in or transac- 
tions realized in Mexico, are subject to 
the income tax. Mexicans living in a 
foreign country may, nevertheless, de- 
duct from their own tax the tax which 
they pay to the country wherein they 
reside. When a “resident” contracts with 
a corporation or a private individual 
domiciled abroad, binding himself to the 
transfer of money or the performance of 
services, it is understood that the trans- 
action ‘“negocio”) has been realized in 
Mexican jurisdiction. 

In addition to the classes of taxpayers 
already described as to locality, all civil 
and business corporations, also associa- 
tions, foundations, community interests, 
or coownerships and inheritances, and, in 
general, corporations in those cases 
where individuals are liable according to 
the preceding sections, are taxable under 
the income-tax law of December 31, 1941, 
which became effective January 1, 1942. 


Commerce and Industry 


Although the income-tax law of 
Mexico is divided into five schedules, or 
groups, depending upon the source of the 
income taxed, the income tax levied with- 
in schedule 1 is essentially a business- 
man’s tax. 


Tariff—Schedule 1 


Pesos Percent 
CG Os ditt dwcennndncmeakaa Exemp 
DOGG OE GO Ge cin ce waienwennsweue 3.3 
NE 1 ie iininnm ncn cinninm 3.4 
SOE aia nce neinn seco 3.6 
NEE 6 GIGS cette nnnencniesas 3.7 
A) Se oe tiie eeinnnmceein 3.9 
Te Oo in ceca snunasnnee 4.1 
Oe Oe Die nis ewtccedwenncwinn 4.2 
I, MC Na oid wscacicin ne ncntncnen 4.4 
pi 15) BAS St: pers 4.6 
ph | ear a 5.3 
TEOOROL Wh Been anna nn 322. 6.2 
DIE GOUME WO GO in enn wew ane sesnnce 7.0 
SO BGG Aer CG OG tO asd ns cn. ein cnasn 7.8 
SR OGO Ue SO GBM awn ncn nednnnennas 8.6 
46,600.01 to: 60,600. ................... 9.4 
GUE TO Fa a ec een ncen ne wsne 10.2 
Ta OGer U0 CEU bean cesanceescccce 1353 
SE OG008 0 GO 0G0n 6 oon nk niece 11.9 
96:000:01 to 1060002... «2 22...2405-6 12.7 
pO 5 0: | 13.5 
IGOCGeCH1 tO 20U.GU).................. 14.3 
200,000.01 to 260,000... .........--... 15.2 
SOG GOO CE BUC tk io nen ne een nca 16.0 
$00,006.01 *tG 360,000. ..........065.... 16.8 
SEG BUG GL tO GOO Rees none os i cn ete 17.6 
400,000.01 to 450,000___.__.---------- 18.3 
45000001 to 600,000................. 19.2 
500,000.01 and above. ................ 20.0 
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It is payable by those persons (natural 
or corporate) who “habitually or occa- 
sionally” do business (that is, perform 
acts of commerce) or operate an indus- 
trial or agricultural enterprise for profit. 
The tax is laid upon the “difference 
which results between the gross income 
which the taxpayer receives and the de- 
ductions authorized by the regulation.” 
Such deductions, however, must be those 
intended exclusively for purposes of the 
business. In short, the basis of the Mex- 
ican income tax on commerce and indus- 
try is net taxable income—similar to the 
practice in the United States. 


Special Groups of Taxpayers 


Special provision is made under the 
new income-tax law for certain groups 
whose net taxable income would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Agents and commis- 
sion agents, for example, who purchase 
Mexican products for’ export will pay 
their income tax at the rate of 0.5 per- 
cent (one-half of 1 percent) on the 
“general amount” of their purchases. 

Foreign bonding companies not domi- 
ciled in Mexico will pay a 4 percent 
income tax on the “total amount” of 
premiums received for rebondings (“re- 
afianzamientos”) consummated within 
the country. Presumably this means re- 
insurances ceded to and taken by foreign 
companies of this group. 

Persons (‘“‘persons” generally includes 
corporations and companies as to tax 
liability) who “occasionally” engage in 
acts of commerce will pay their income 
tax at the rate of 4 percent of the profit 
derived from each transaction. 

Until recent years, the sale or transfer 
of real property was treated as a civil 
operation under civil law, which is an- 
other way of saying Latin American law. 
As the demand for business sites and 
dwellings increased and multiplied, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court of Spain, at 
the close of the last century, began to 
recognize the erection of buildings and 
the sale of real property for profit as 
commercial transactions. That the com- 
mercial contract of purchase and sale 
is recognized in Mexico in respect of real 
property seems clear from a decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court of that 
country in 1929. The present Mexican 
income-tax law expressly provides that 
companies organized for the commercial 
sale of real estate are likewise included 
in schedule 1, and, as a consequence, pay 
their income tax on the basis of net tax- 
able income after deductions at the rates 
given above. 


Incomes Under 100,000 Pesos 


Mexico provides separate treatment for 
the smaller commercial and industrial 
enterprises under schedule 1. Taxpay- 
ers in this schedule having gross incomes 
of less than 100,000 pesos annually, pay 
their income tax on the basis of a fixed 
quota according to turn-over and kind 
of business. A complete table for this 


group of taxpayers appears below. 

In case the taxpayer’s particular kind 
of business is not mentioned in the table, 
it will be considered as included in the 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Law school in Mexico City. 
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Table for Annual Income Taz, Incomes Under 100,000 Pesos 








Annual income tax on total gross annual income between— 



































Group No. 5,000- 10,000.01- | 15,000.01- | 20,000.01- | 30,000.01- | 40,000.01- | 60,000.01— | 80,000.01- 
oup . 10,000 5,000 000 30,000 40,000 60,000 80,000 99,999.99 
A B Cc D E F G H 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 

Bere kidees i cetapeacneaee (!) f (i 1 ; () 10. 80 26. 80 
REE pete f ( ei 1 i 10. 80 33. 20 56. 40 
eee See eae 1 1) 1 1 1) 26. 80 56. 40 86. 60 
Ds kapigedncentsagnbcdadtal (i ) 1 1 10. 80 44. 40 75. 00 112. 20 
Se eee f (4) 1 2.70 22. 00 62. 40 105. 20 144. 20 
i. oi cunt aboard pienioe med 1 (!) t 10. 80 33. 20 75. 00 125. 00 177.80 
RR eR a eR (i f 1 19. 20 44. 40 99. 00 150. 60 212. 60 
ee Ea ae (i (i ( 26. 80 56. 40 112. 20 177. 80 248. 00 
SE ee See (1) (‘) 5.40 36. 00 68. 40 131. 40 205. 60 284. 40 
EE EER RES EEA Teen 1) f 10. 80 44. 40 75. 00 150. 60 233. 60 322. 40 
| RSA EN OOP eon 1) ( 16. 40 53. 40 92. 80 176. 40 262. 40 367. 40 
, ea ae ts 2.70 22. 00 62. 40 105. 20 191. 60 292. 00 412. 40 
ESE Se a eS ( 6. 75 26. 80 71.30 112. 20 212. 60 322. 40 457. 40 
ee eee (1) 10. 80 33. 20 75. 00 125. 00 233. 60 358. 40 502. 40 
ER Ee oe 4 15. 00 38. 80 89. 70 137. 80 255. 20 394. 40 547. 40 
ER SA ee (: 19. 20 44.40 99. 00 150. 60 276. 80 430. 40 592. 40 
| eer (') 26. 80 56. 40 112. 20 177. 80 322. 40 502. 40 694. 40 
EE eee 8.10 40. 20 74. 40 141.00 219. 60 403. 40 612. 80 847. 40 
_ See ES eR 13. 60 48. 90 86. 60 160. 80 248. 00 457. 40 694. 40 956. 40 
NSE Eee 19. 20 57.90 99. 00 181. 20 276. 80 511. 40 776. 00 1, 072. 40 
al lira ee ale a 22. 00 62. 40 105. 20 191. 60 292. 00 538. 40 814. 80 1, 130. 40 
RE ee 26. 80 71. 30 112. 20 212. 60 322. 40 592. 40 898. 40 1, 246. 40 
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New Food Processes 
to Benefit the Americas 


By Eart N. Bressman, Director Agricultural Division, Office of Inter-American Affairs 


ECENT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 

are making possible the development 
in the American republics of many prod- 
ucts which have lain dormant or neg- 
lected in the past. 


The lessons being learned in the United 
States war program in supplying the 
needs of the United Nations point the 
way toward wider utilization of many 
products when opportunity permits. 
These may provide a better diet for thou- 
sands of persons who live in the repub- 
lics to the south. 


Most Significant Development 


Among the most important of the new 
developments is the work now being done 
in conservation of meat, eggs, milk, 
fruits, and vegetables through dehydra- 
tion methods. Human beings have al- 
ways faced the problem of how to pre- 
serve food from times of abundance for 
the time of scarcity—how to prepare 
food so that it can be transported from 
the point of production to the point of 
consumption. 

In temperate zones, where the time of 
scarcity is invariably a time of cold, na- 
ture has aided in providing natural re- 
frigeration. But in the latitudes of the 
Tropics and sub-Tropics, where many of 
the people of the other Americas live, 
such a natural asset of refrigeration does 
not exist. Worthy of note is the fact 
that most of South America’s aboriginal 
people attempted to capture game and 
tie it up until needed rather than to kill 
and gorge, fast, then kill and gorge again. 

But in this large section of the Western 
Hemisphere, where nature produces 
abundant agricultural resources, there 
exists the anomaly of inadequate diet in 
the midst of plenty. The reason is lack 
of technical and scientific equipment to 
preserve the food products that nature 
yields so lavishly. For, in tropical cli- 
mates, not only meats and milk but fresh 
vegetables spoil almost overnight. 

Thus we have the circumstance of mil- 
lions of people living on corn, dried beans, 
imported dried codfish, and rice, when 
their own national fields and adjacent 
waters could provide a more balanced 
diet at less cost. There are pampas with 
thousands of cattle, but (too often) no 
way to get fresh meat and fresh milk to 
distant centers of population. Tasajo, 
or “charque,” as it is commonly called, 
has provided a partial answer. But any- 


one who has eaten this crudely dried beef 
knows that it is a poor substitute for 
fresh meat. 


War Spurs Dehydration 


Recently, much progress has been made 
in preserving basic foods—meat, milk, 
eggs, fruit, and vegetables—by the proc- 
ess of dehydration. This new process 
expels the water which forms from 80 to 
90 percent of the foods we eat. 

War has focused attention on the need 
for tremendous quantities of condensed 
and preserved foods for the fighting 
forces and civil populations of the United 
Nations. So food industries actually 
have begun applying this knowledge of 
dehydration. 

For example, until recently, it was Dos- 
sible to produce only dried skimmed 
milk—that is, milk with the butterfat 
removed. Then a process was discovered 
for drying the whole milk, including the 
cream. There are now in the United 
States 280 factories producing dried milk 
by the new process. This year they will 
produce 500,000,000 pounds of dried whole 
milk from a volume of fresh milk eight 
times that great. 


Drying Eggs and Vegetables 


There are also 85 egg-drying plants in 
the United States. They will produce, 


Editor’s Note 


In the fifth paragraph of the ac- 
companying article, Dr. Bressman, the 
author, notes that the main reason for 
the anomaly of inadequate diet in the 
midst of plenty, in various Western 
Hemisphere regions, is “lack of techni- 
cal and scientific equipment to pre- 
serve the food products that nature 
yields so lavishly.” 

ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY believes 
it should be borne in mind that the 
consummation of the objectives en- 
visaged for the other Americas as a 
result of the new dehydration tech- 
niques is dependent on the ability of 
the South American and Caribbean 
countries actually to obtain (obviously 
from the United States) the machinery 
essential to the widespread operation 
of the new methods. 

The short-term outlook for the real- 
ization, or partial realization, of the 
broader aims here outlined will natu- 
rally be shaped by the wartime exi- 
gencies, demands, and limitations. 
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this year, 285,000,000 pounds of dried 
eggs. Dried-egg powder is being retailed 
in England in a small 5-ounce package 
equivalent to 1 dozen fresh eggs. It re- 
tails for about 34 cents. A standard box 
of eggs contains 30 dozen and weighs 58 
pounds. The same number of eggs when 
dried weigh only 11 pounds and occupy 
less than one-fourth the amount of 
space. 

This year 30,000,000 pounds of dried 
vegetables are expected to be produced, 
including such staples as potatoes, on- 
ions, carrots, beets, sweetpotatoes, cab- 
bage, spinach, and turnips. Other vege- 
tables, including tomatoes, green peas, 
squash, snap beans, green corn, celery, 
endive, lettuce, peppers, and cranberries, 
are expected to be added to the list. 


Citrus Concentrates 


Methods have now been perfected for 
concentrating the juice of oranges, lem- 
ons, and grapefruit. One standard box 
of oranges, weighing 90 pounds, will yield 
4% gallons of fresh juice which can be 
concentrated to a volume of 52 liquid 
ounces (or roughly 1% liters); each gal- 
lon of concentrate equals three boxes of 
fresh fruit. One carload of concentrate 
equals 30 carloads of oranges. 

The market price of 52 ounces of con- 
centrate obtained from one 90-pound box 
of oranges is $4.50. There are many 
places in South America where oranges 
grow almost wild. Farmers would be 
glad to receive one-tenth of $4.50 for 
90 pounds of oranges or lemons. The 
United States Government has on order 
1,315,132 gallons of orange concentrate 
and 188,994 gallons of lemon concentrate. 


Peel and Pulp Used 


But that is not the end of the story. 
After the juice is squeezed out of the 
pulp, there remains a large amount of 
juice in the thick outer peel. The juice 
from the peel is used to produce pectin, 
a chemical used in making jellies, jams, 
and marmalade. Orange oil also can be 
pressed from the peel. The oil is used 
in flavoring beverages, ice cream, and 
confections. Several small factories in 
Brazil are now producing orange oil. 

Waste citrus-fruit juice from these op- 
erations can be used to make alcohol. 
The residue of peel and pulp then is 
ground, dried, and used for cattle feed. 
The current price for dried pulp is $30 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American exr- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Works Program Involves Ezx- 
penditure of About 4,000,000,000 Pesos.— 
According to an announcement of the 
Information Office of the Argentine 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Worship, 
the public-works program of the country 
calls for an expenditure of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000,000 pesos. 

The Government recently approved 
estimates of 33,303,000 pesos to cover the 
cost of construction of two dams in the 
north of the Republic. Also, it recently 
sent a message and draft law to Con- 
gress on the organization and operation 
of the Commission for the Coordination 
of Public Works and the Directorate 
General for the Coordination and Plan- 
ning of National Public Works. 

The Government has requested that 
the necessary funds to cover the expenses 
of both organisms be included in law 
No. 12,576 of January 25, 1939. It points 
out to the Chambers that a balance of 
approximately 950,000,000 pesos still re- 
mains from the authorized amount to be 
expended on public works, to which sum 
should be added the 983:000,000 pesos 
recently approved by the Senate for the 
extension of credits, or to effect further 
works. 

National works have been provided in 
order to cope with the urgent require- 
ments of the country’s activities, com- 
merce, and economy, outstanding among 
which are: the proposed plan of sani- 
tary works in the most built-up areas 
in Buenos Aires and in Provincial capi- 
tals and cities, which will involve 
800,000,000 pesos; hydraulic works for 
irrigation and the utilization of hydro- 
electric power throughout the country, 
totaling 650,000,000 pesos; and the work 
of developing the national Territories, 
amounting to 380,000,000 pesos—bring- 
ing the total expenditure for these works 
to 3,763,000,000 pesos. This sum is in- 
creased to approximately 4,000,000,000 
pesos when one takes into consideration 
other proposed works, such as those re- 
lating to drainage in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, amounting to 80,000,000 
pesos; hydraulic works in San Juan, 
23,000,000 pesos; the construction of the 
Centenario Hospital of Rosario, in the 
Province of Santa Fe, 15,000,000 pesos; 
and other individual works that have 


been planned, apart from those provided 
for by the Provinces within their own 
jurisdiction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Concluded 
with Spain—A trade agreement be- 
tween Argentina and Spain was signed 
at Buenos Aires on September 5, 1942, 
providing for specified reciprocal trade 
undertakings, and for commercial pay- 
ments by Spain. At the time of the 
signing of the agreement, both the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister and the Span- 
ish Ambassador explained that the pres- 
ent agreement is in the nature of a 
modus vivendi, but that they hoped a 
long-term trade treaty would be entered 
into to replace it as sOon as interna- 
tional conditions permit. 

Terms of the agreement provide for 
the sale by Argentina of 1,000,000 tons 
of wheat and 3,500 tons of tobacco to 
Spain, in return for which the Spanish 
Government undertakes: (1) To furnish 
Argentina, within a year, a minimum of 
30,000 tons of iron and steel products, 
(2) to construct two merchant vessels 
and one destroyer for future delivery to 
Argentina, (3) to charter to Argentina 
one or more petroleum tankers, and (4) 
to authorize and facilitate the expor- 
tation of certain Spanish products to 
Argentina. The Argentine Government 
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Eskimos Display Loyalty 


At Point Barrow, Alaska, north- 
ernmost point on the American 
Continent—a village of 520 in- 
habitants—the Eskimos show 
their patriotism, their devoted 
loyalty to the United States, by 
purchasing War Bonds’ and 
Stamps in their cooperative store. 

This photograph was taken by 
Mrs. Pauline V. Burkher, of the 
U. S. Indian Service, a teacher 
stationed at Point Barrow. 
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also undertakes to authorize the ex- 
portation to Spain of specified addi- 
tional animal and agricultural products. 

Spain’s debt to Argentina, incurred 
in previous purchase agreements has 
been incorporated into the present 
agreement, and Spain undertakes to 
amortize the total credits involved in 
minimum semiannual installments of 
10,000,000 Argentine pesos. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


The most important event affecting 
the general economic conditions of Ber- 
muda during the second quarter of 1942 
was the greatly extended rationing of 
food products. Though the government 
appropriated funds to purchase reserve 
food stocks abroad, these have not been 
arriving in the country in the required 
volume, and, to prevent extreme short- 
ages, rationing was introduced. The 
shipping shortages have caused a lack 
of horse feed—a serious factor, consid- 
ering the Colony’s dependence upon ani- 
mal power and transportation. 

To help the farmer sell his fresh veg- 
etables when these became available, 
the Food and Supplies Control Board, on 
June 8, prohibited indefinitely the sale 
of canned vegetables (except baked 
beans, spaghetti, vegetable juices, and 
baby-food preparations). The Board at 
the same time set maximum wholesale 
and retail prices on fresh vegetables, but 
after the farmers complained that the 
established prices were too low to per- 
mit the sale of their products profitably, 
higher prices were ordered. 

A fairer distribution of seed potatoes 
to the farmers of Bermuda was assured 
through the Governor’s June order au- 
thorizing the Director of Agriculture to 
serve notice on any owner or Seller of 
“Bliss Triumph” seed potatoes to keep 
him from disposing of his seed potatoes 
without permission. 

Fresh fish remained scarce in the face 
of a growing scarcity of meat and other 
important staple foods. The govern- 
ment issued a proclamation requiring 
all professional fishermen to register, but 
did not take any measures to remove 
such obstacles to deep-sea fishing as 
shortage of gasoline and lack of suitable 
fishing boats and equipment. 

Prior to the beginning of the second 
quarter of this year, only sugar was ra- 
tioned, but a basic rationing order of 
June 15 required all food manufacturers 
and restaurants to register with the 
Food and Supply Control Board, and all 
persons, except American and British 
forces and American defense workers, 
to register with one particular store 
where they must obtain all future ra- 
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tioned products. The rationing of spe- 
cific products went into effect soon after- 
wards. The weekly amount of sugar was 
reduced from 12 to 8 ounces a person; 
a coffee ration was fixed at 2 ounces; tea, 
1 ounce; fats, 8 ounces (only 4 ounces of 
this amount can be butter); soup, 1 tin 
not larger than 16 ounces; evaporated 
milk, 144% ounces to persons more than 
1 year old and 7 ounces to babies under 1 
year. Later the ration of evaporated 
milk was increased in the case of babies 
and young. children. Future importa- 
tion of evaporated milk was forbidden, 
probably to save ship space, but the 
amount of liquor importations, already 
large, was increased. Large quantities of 
liquor continued to be available. Ra- 
tioning was later extended also to bread, 
and purchases were limited to 4 ounces 
per day per person. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Charges at Porto Alegre Re- 
vised.—Port charges, covering port use, 
grappling fees, handling charges, in- 
ternal, external, and special warehous- 
ing, transportation charges, fees for use 
of port machinery, tug-boat charges, 
water supply, accessory service and move- 
ment of merchandise within the port 
confines of the port of Porto Alegre were 
revised by an order (No. 473), dated 
June 25, 1942, of the Ministry of High- 
ways and Public Works, promulgated in 
the Diario Oficial of July 1, 1942, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Port Charges at Manaos Revised.— 
Port charges, covering handling, ex- 
ternal and special warehousing, trans- 
portation, and tug-boat charges at the 
port of Manaos were revised by an order 
(No. 462), dated June 19, 1942, of the 
Ministry of Highways and Public Works, 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of July 
1, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The most depressing factor in the eco- 
nomic situation in Barbados during Sep- 
tember was the steady upward trend in 
the cost of living. Food prices at the 
end of August 1942 were 58 percent 
higher than in September 1939. Con- 
densed milk, rising in price faster than 
other foods, is being quoted at prices 
three times that of a year ago. Fuel 
for cooking is also scarce, and kerosene 
consumption had to be cut 50 percent. 
The redeeming feature of this dark pic- 
ture is that the government foresaw the 
effect of a food shortage on the Island’s 
economy and encouraged the growing 
of foods for local consumption. 

The government’s campaign to grow 
more foodstuffs to replace normal im- 
ports has progressed very satisfactorily. 
A great deal of arable land, previously 
planted to export crops, has been utilized 
in the raising of foodstuffs for the Island. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Distribution of seed for the 1942-43 cot- 
ton crop has begun, but applications thus 
far indicate that the acreage planted 
will be far below the amount needed for 
war purposes. Prospects for the sugar- 
cane crop are very good, but molasses 
still faces a serious situation because of 
the shipping shortage. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture of Writing Inks Restricted 
to Six Colors, and Size of Containers 
Therefor Specified—The manufacture 
and bottling of writing inks in Canada is 
restricted in regard to color and packag- 
ing, by order of the Administrator of 
Sundry Items, effective October 5, 1942. 
No person may manufacture writing inks 
in any colors other than red, green, 
black, blue-black, blue, and washable 
blue. The bottling for such inks must be 
in containers of the following sizes: 2, 
16, 32, and 128 ounces (American meas- 
ure) or 20, 40, and 160 ounces (imperial 
measure). 

The sale or delivery by the manufac- 
turer of any writing inks not complying 
with the above regulation is prohibited 
after December 31, 1942. All stocks on 
hand of writing inks and colors other 
than those permitted to be manufactured 
as of October 5 and containers in stock 
or on order in sizes other than the sizes 
specified in this order must be reported in 
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writing to the Administrator within 30 
days. 

Acquisition, Sales, Purchases and Sup- 
ply of Silver and Alloys Containing Sil- 
ver: Subject to Permit.—No person in 
Canada shall acquire, purchase, sell, or 
supply more than 500 troy ounces of fine 
silver or alternatively more than 500 troy 
ounces of silver contained in any alloy 
of silver during any calendar month be- 
ginning October 1, 1942, without a writ- 
ten permit from the Metals Controller, 
by an order of the Controller, effective 
October 1. 

Two exceptions are noted in the order: 
(1) It sha not apply to the acquisition, 
purchase, sale, or supply of brazing 
and/or soldering alloys of silver contain- 
ing, by weight, not more than 50 per- 
cent silver; (2) it shall not apply to or 
affect the return of scrap silver by the 
owner thereof to a silver refinery or mill 
for reprocessing or to the receipt by such 
owner in exchange for such scrap silver 
of an equivalent weight of silver. 


Exchange and Finance 


Third Victory Loan (Fifth War Loan) 
Offered —The Dominion Government 
offered for sale, beginning October 19, 
the bonds of the Third Victory Loan 
(Fifth War Loan) dated and bearing 
interest from November 1. A nominal 
limit of $'750,000,000 has been set on 
subscriptions. 

The issue is offered in two maturities. 
Fourteen-year bonds in denominations 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Twenty-fifth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Baleful Influence of Trade Barriers and Discrimination 


Given the interacting forces which tend always toward higher and higher trade 
barriers, it is probably not too much to say that if all restraining influences were with- 
drawn, if no voice were raised to stop the trend, if tariffs were never bound in trade 
agreements, if mutual-aid agreements were never concluded with a view to charting a 
sane course, the rise of trade barriers throughout the world would continue at an 
ever-accelerating pace until the point of complete national self-sufficiency was reached 


There can be no doubt whatever that once that point was reached wars would 
become inevitable and frequent, since the effect would be to make each country, no 
matter how small and poor and crowded, a virtual economic prisoner within its own 
boundaries, compelled to eke out whatever meager or unbalanced subsistence those 
resources might afford. The only relief for countries ill-favored in per-capita natural 
resources would be to expand their frontiers by force. 

No scheme for an international force for restraining violators of the peace would 
work in such a situation or in one even approaching it. 
want or injustice would be one in which force would have to be applied so often as to 
Certainly that is not the sort of world we are now 


Under the heading of trade barriers and discrimination, bilateralism must be giv- 
Bilateralism is inherently discriminatory. 
which Nazi Germany employed with such ruthlessness and vigor. 
most effective weapon for cutthroat trading, economic oppression, and stifling of 
commerce which the ingenuity of man has yet devised. , 

Its abolition is an indispensable condition to the economic reconstruction of the 
world. It has a short-sighted attraction for countries with import balances and faced 
But in the end it leads to disaster for everybody. 

(From a recent address by Harry C. Hawkins, Chief of the Division of Commercial 
Policy and Agreements, U. S. Department of State.) 
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Latin American Air-Mail 
Rates Reduced 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has announced a reduction in mail 
rates payable to Pan American 
Airways, Inc., over that carrier’s 
Latin American Divisions from 
Brownsville, Tex., to Trinidad, via 
Mexico City and Balboa, Canal 
Zone; and from Miami, Fia., to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, via Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Under the new rates, the charge 
per revenue mile has been reduced 
from the 1941 rate of 81.99 cents 
for the combined Latin American 
routes to 17.83 cents, effective Sep- 
tember 1. During 1941, the com- 
pany received approximately $6,- 
910,000 for transporting United 
States mail, whereas under the 
new rates the Board estimates 
that Pan American Airways will 
receive $1,771,000 for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1942. 

With a recogn‘zed investment 
of $14204,895 on September 1, 
reasonable earnings oon _ this 
amount under present war condi- 
tions are indicated by the Board 
at $1,420,490 (10 percent) per year 
after payment of Federal taxes. 

In the future, Pan American 
Airways will receive payment di- 
rect from foreign governments for 
the transportation of foreign mail. 
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of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$25,000 will bear interest at 3 percent, 
payable at 101 percent at maturity on 
November 1, 1956. They are callable at 
101 percent on or after 1953 and will 
yield 3.06 percent to maturity. Three- 
and-one-half year, 134 percent bonds are 
also offered in denominations of $1,000, 
$5,000, $25,000, and $100,000, to mature 
on May 1, 1946. 

Subscribers may purchase the bonds 
either in cash, by installments, or 
through a pay-roll deduction plan. The 
proceeds will be used by the Govern- 
ment to finance war expenditures. The 
lists will close on or about November 7, 
1942, with or without notice, at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of Finance. 

Previous war loans were heavily over- 
subscribed. Subscriptions for the Sec- 
ond Victory (Fourth War) Loan, Feb- 
ruary 1942, reached a record figure of 
close to $1,000,000,000. The interest rate 
of 3 percent on the 14-year maturity 
bonds of the new loan is the same as that 
on the 12-year bonds of the last loan. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nuts of All Kinds, Carpeting, Rugs and 
Mats, and Certain Oils and Greases: Im- 
ports Subject to Permit—The importa- 
tion into Canada, from any source, of 
nuts of all kinds, shelled or not, including 
shelled peanuts and green peanuts in the 
shell or not further processed than 
shelled, has been made subject to permit 
issued by or on behalf of the Minister 
of National Revenue, according to 
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memorandum WM No. 72, of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, effec- 
tive October 1, 1942. Other articles 
mentioned in the order as being subject 
to import permits are: Carpeting, rugs, 
mats and matting of straw, hemp, flax 
tow, jute or paper; carpet lining and 
stair pads; mats with cut pile, of cocoa 
fiber; mats, n. 0. p., rugs, carpeting and 
matting of cocoa fiber; Oriental and imi- 
tation Oriental rugs or carpets and car- 
peting, carpets and rugs, n. o. p. 

By a similar order, effective Septem- 
ber 1, imports of vegetable, animal, and 
fish oils and greases were made subject 
to import permit. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Air-Line Services.—Trans- 
Canada Air Lines showed increases in 
all three services—passenger, air-mail, 
and air-express—during August, says 
the Canadian press, 

Number of passengers carried totaled 
9,584, an increase of 144 over the pre- 
ceding month and 300 over August 1941. 
The volume of mail in August amounted 
to 208,617 pounds, 15,646 more than in 
July, and the August air express totaled 
38,835 pounds, representing an increase 
of 5,512 pounds over the preceding 
month. 

Use of Aircraft for Nonessential Pur- 
poses is Banned.—The use of aircraft for 
pleasure and other nonessential pur- 
poses has been banned in Canada, ef- 
fective September 30, 1942, as an oil-con- 
servation measure, says the Canadian 
press. 

Aircraft operated by the armed forces 
of Canada and its Allies, aircraft owned 
by the Government or by private con- 
cerns but used for training, and sched- 
uled air transport lines already licensed 
by the Dominion Government are not 
included in this restriction. 

Exhibition flying, and civilian instruc- 
tion, except where necessary to maintain 
essential civilian and commercial serv- 


. ices, are no longer permitted. No per- 


son may use petroleum products in op- 
erating aircraft, except with Govern- 
ment permit. 

Among the essential services which 
will be retained are aerial surveys for 
the Government; essential mining and 
exploration; nonscheduled air opera- 
tions to outlying, inaccessible districts; 
and test flights by manufacturers. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplementary Appropriations of 150,- 
000,000 Pesos—Supplementary appro- 
priations for the current year of nearly 
150,000,000 pesos are provided for in 
law No. 7,293 of September 25, 1942. The 
largest single item is 20,000,000 pesos 
as a State contribution to the Obliga- 
tory Workers’ Insurance Institute. It 
will be recalled that the State is behind 
in its payments, especially for the years 
1937 and 1938. State contributions of 
17,000,000 and 21,000,000 pesos, respec- 
tively, are also authorized to the Public 
Employees Social Insurance Institute 
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and the Carabineers Institute. The Car- 
abineers are granted an additional 5,- 
500,000 pesos for food and 4,000,000 pe- 
sos for clothing and equipment. The 
Ministry of National Defense is granted 
10,000,000 pesos more for food, and 14,- 
000,000 pesos are for labor on maritime 
works. The Ministry of Fomento (now 
called Public Works and Communica- 
tions) is granted 2,600,000 pesos for pe- 
troleum and coal explorations. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts Increased Despite 
Reduced Activity—The number of pas- 
sengers transported by the State Railway 
lines in Chile during 1941 was less than 
that for 1940, but receipts from passen- 
ger traffic increased markedly in 1941 
on account of higher rates. The num- 
ber of passenger-kilometers traveled also 
increased in 1941. 

Freight traffic tonnage decreased in 
1941, but ton-kilometers and receipts in- 
creased. The tonnage decline was ap- 
parently caused by a greater use of truck 
transportation on short hauls after the 
increased rates became effective. 

No new lines were added to the State 
Railways in 1941. All additional rolling 
stock acquired during the year was man- 
ufactured in the country and consisted 
of 1 petroleum car, 150 freight cars, and 
1 motor rail car. The Government has 
authorized an increase of 40,000,000 
pesos over the 1942 budget allotment for 


equipment. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cement: Specified Percentage of Do- 
mestic Production Allotted to Domestic 
Building Industry—Twenty percent of 
the weekly cement production of Cuba 
has been ordered to be made available 
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to the Cuban private construction indus- 
try, according to resolution No. 48 of 
September 19, 1942, of the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 24, 1942. 
Previously, because of the prior demands 
for cement by defense projects, none was 
available for the domestic building 
industry. 

The purpose of the decree, therefore, 
is to assure a reasonable supply to the 
domestic industry, which is an important 
part of the domestic economy, as well 
as to the wartime defense projects. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues cred- 
ited to the regular budget during the pe- 
riod January 1 to September 12, 1942, 
totaled 67,334,000 pesos, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Ministry 
of Finance, compared with 52,443,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1941. 
The current year total, however, includes 
receipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during 1941 customs 
revenues and other items, totaling 
2,000,000 pesos, were not credited to the 
regular budget, but were diverted to the 
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: India’s Big New Telecom- 
munications Development 


Work has started on a large 
Telecommunications Development 
Scheme in India, involving an ex- 
penditure of 80,000,000 rupees and 
the erection of more than 100,000 
miles of wire, says the Indian 
press. An expansion in telegraph 
and telephone facilities is neces- 
sitated by the rapidly growing 
needs of the civilian traffic, thus 
far seriously hampered by military 
requirements, and a new organiza- 
tion has been set up to handle the 
project. 

It is planned to increase the 
number of trunk telephone chan- 
nels between the chief towns of 
India from the September total 
of 65 to 300. Some of these addi- 
tional channels will provide many 
new telegraph lines. The devel- 
opment scheme also provides a 
sum of 4,200,000 rupees for the 
extension of local telephone ex- 
changes, including 20,000 new in- 
struments. 

The men and materials needed 
to carry out the project constitute 
a problem, but all possible equip- 
ment is being manufactured in 
India, and, in addition to recruit- 
ing men from every available 
source, training centers are being 
set up to provide skilled subordi- 
nates and workmen. 

It is believed that, at the war’s 
end, industrial development and 
the consequent telegraphic and 
telephonic traffic will fully justify 
the retention of many of the new 
circuits. 


a 
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repayment of a similar amount advanced 
to the Government in December 1940 by 
the Cuban affiliate of an American oil 
company. Allowing for these and other 
factors, regular budgetary revenues dur- 
ing the 1942 period exceeded those of the 
corresponding period of 1941 by approxi- 
mately 4,650,000 pesos. 

The budgetary receipts for 1942 do not 
include the 4,701,000 pesos collected un- 
der the Emergency Tax Law of Septem- 
ber 8, 1941; the proceeds from certain 
taxes created for defense and other emer- 
gency purposes, in December 1941 and 
February 1942, totaling 4,047,000 pesos; 
nor 5,737,000 pesos from taxes established 
to service the $25,000,000 loan. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 172,486,000 
pesos, compared with 54,284,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

As the foregoing figures indicate, ex- 
penditures during the 1942 period ex- 
ceeded budgetary receipts by 5,152,000 
pesos, compared with a deficit for the 
equivalent period last year of 1,841,000 
pesos. The deficit for the current-year 
period has been reduced to 2,205,000 
pesos, however, by the transfer to 
budgetary receipts of a part of the pro- 
ceeds from the tax surcharges created by 
— Tax Law of September 8, 

Additional Issue of Short-Term Treas- 
ury Notes—Decree No. 2405 of August 
27, 1942, promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of September 2, authorizes the 
Minister of Finance to issue an ad- 
ditional 1,200,000 pesos in short-term 
Treasury notes, to mature in 2 months 
and to be discounted by the Treasurer 
General of the Republic against any spe- 
cial funds available in the Treasury. 

The above issue, which has been de- 
nominated series B, is in addition to 
the 1,400,000 pesos of short-term Treas- 
ury notes (Series A) issued in accord- 
ance with decree No. 2073 of July 29, 
1942, and the proceeds therefrom will 
likewise be applied to current budgetary 
expenditures. As in the case of Series 
A, the notes of Series B will be re- 
tired on or before the date of their ma- 
turity out of the proceeds from the taxes 
established for the service of the $25,- 
000,000 loan by the Law of November 22, 
1941. According to article XX of this 
law, any taxes collected thereunder in 
excess of the loan service requirements 
will revert to the regular budget. Thus 
far this year collections have totaled 5,- 
737,000 pesos, and since to date no part 
of the $25,000,000 loan has been received 
by the Cuban Government, the 1942 
loan-service requirements will presum- 
ably be negligible. 

Customs Collections, August.—Collec- 
tions at the Habana Customhouse to- 
taled 1,770,000 pesos in August, compared 
with 2,183,000 pesos in the corresponding 
month of 1941. 

No Charge for Legalizing Bill of Lading 
if Related Consular Invoice Is Already 
Legalized —Bills of lading when pre- 


sented for consular certification with- — 


out being accompanied by the consular 
invoice, which has been or is to be legal- 
ized by a Cuban consulate other than 
that to which the bill of lading is pre- 
sented, will be legalized without charge 
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provided they contain a sworn declara- 
tion as to the origin of the goods, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Consulate 
General of Cuba in New York. 

Rayon Fabrics: Certain Types Now 
Subject to Surtax—White or partly 
bleached rayon fabrics imported into 
Cuba will henceforth be subject to the 
duties on the fabric plus a surtax of 
25 percent, in accordance with the note 
corresponding to item No. 133 in the 
Cuban customs tariff, according to Cus- 
toms Circular No. 1908 of August 19, 
1942. 

The purpose of the circular is to clar- 
ify the situation with regard to the 
application of a surcharge on fabrics for 
bleaching or dyeing. Under a customs 
circular for June 1942 (No. 1900) the 
surcharge for dyeing was declared not 
applicable to cotton textiles which were 
not dyed but which had the appearance 
of being dyed. The too liberal interpre- 
tation of that circular by customs officers 
gave rise to the present circular. 

Exemption from Consular and Other 
Shipping Fees Granted for Materials 
Imported for Development of Nickel In- 
dustry. —Effective August 5, 1942, imports 
into Cuba of materials used in the 
development and operation of the nickel 
industry have been exempted from the 
payment of the regularly applicable con- 
sular and other shipping fees, by Presi- 
dential decree No. 2194 of August 10, 
1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 13, 1942. The exemption, how- 
ever, will not apply to such products as 
food, medicine, clothing, household goods, 
and others for general consumption. 

The above exemption from consular 
fees will remain in force only while the 
materials affected are also exempted 
from the payment of the. regularly ap- 
plicable import duties and surcharges, 
the latter being provided for under a 
decree of April 20, 1942 (No. 1098), to 
remain in force for 2 years after that 
date. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with Norway Re- 
newed for 7 Months.—An agreement 
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governing the exchange of goods between 
Denmark and Norway for a 7-month 
period, September 1, 1942, to March 31, 
1943, was concluded on September 18, 
according to European press reports of 
September 23, 1942. 

By the terms of this agreement, Den- 
mark is to export to Norway foodstuffs, 
particularly sugar, industrial goods (in- 
cluding machinery), and medical goods, 
to a total value of 21,000,000 crowns. 
Norway in return is to ship to Denmark 
fertilizers, paper pulp, and other in- 
dustrial raw materials, to a total value 
of 31,000,000 crowns. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 23, 
1942, for announcement of the agreement in 
force during the 6-month period, March 1 to 
August 31, 1942.] 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Wartime conditions continued to fa- 
vor Ecuador’s rubber, rice, sugar, balsa- 
wood, and other products which are now 
in great demand, whereas the demand 
for cocoa, coffee, tagua, straw hats, and 
bananas was adversely affected by the 
disruption of normal markets and the 
scarcity of shipping space, the latter 
having caused items of the most stra- 
tegic importance in the war effort to be 
given preferential treatment on out- 
bound ships. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FIXED 


During August the Government pub- 
lished a list of maximum prices for arti- 
cles of prime necessity, and also pro- 
vided penalties for violations. The list 
included rice, sugar, charcoal, meat, 
lard, cereals, potatoes, and fish. Whole- 
sale and retail prices for iron used in 
construction projects were announced 
on August 1, 1942 by the Office of Pri- 
orities. In the same month, another 


decree fixed prices for motor vehicles, 
barbed wire, agricultural implements, 
tires, tubes, typewriters, tin-plate, and 
The Office of Priorities was 
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granted authority to determine the max- 
imum amount of profit permitted to 
importers of these products. 


TIRES AND TUBES SCARCER 


Automobile tires and tubes became 
scarcer during August, and none were 
imported during the month. It was 
stated that owing to this shortage, about 
60 of the 110 busses formerly serving 
the city of Guayaquil have already been 
discontinued. The agreement between 
the Ecuadoran Government and the 
Rubber Reserve Co. of the United States 
which became effective in July provided 
that all exported Ecuadoran rubber 
would, on and after July 7, 1942, be 
shipped to the United States. In return 
for this concession, the Rubber Reserve 
Co. agreed to invest $500,000 in a pro- 
ject to increase rubber production in 
Ecuador. It was also provided that the 
United States would allocate a certain 
quantity of automobile tires, tubes, and 
other rubber articles to Ecuador. 

The Office of Priorities of Ecuador has 
already apportioned to tire and tube 
importers their quotas of such imports. 
A large shipment of rubber tires and 
tubes was said to have arrived in Ecua- 
dor from Argentina in early September 
which temporarily relieved the short- 
age. It was believed that Argentina 
released these tires and tubes because 
the treaty between Argentina and Ecua- 
dor porvided that a certain percentage 
of crude rubber exported earlier by 
Ecuador to Argentina would be reex- 
ported to Ecuador as tires and tubes. 
The withdrawal of automotive vehicles 
from circulation, owing to the lack of 
sufficient tires and tubes, has reacted 
upon the local gasoline industry to such 
an extent that the production of resi- 
due petroleum, a byproduct of gasoline 
production, is now no longer sufficient 
to satisfy railroad and other require- 
ments. 


SPECIAL PERMITS REQUIRED 


The Consulate General informed ex- 
porters during August that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would require 
special certificates, besides consular in- 
voices—stating that permits had been 
granted to import such articles as cocoa, 
coffee, rice, annatto, and nuts. The pur- 
pose of these permits was to regulate 
available shipping space so that products 
necessary for the war effort of the United 
States, such as rubber, balsa wood, and 
sponges, would not be crowded out by 
unessential shipments. 


MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
BETTER 


The market for Ecuadoran agricultural 
products, such as cocoa, coffee, rice, rub- 
ber, and balsa wood, improved during 
August as compared with the preceding 
month. The irrigation projects contem- 
plated for the coastal Provinces were ex- 
pected to begin soon. The Ministry of 
Agriculture set aside the sum of 15,000 
sucres to be devoted to the study of these 
projects, especially for the region of Por- 
toviejo in the Province of Manabi which 
is one of the richest agricultural areas of 
Ecuador. 
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Publicists From Other 
Americas To Visit U. S. 


Eighty-five leading newspaper 
publishers, editors, and writers 
from 19 American Republics will 
come to the United States this 
fall and winter as guests of the 
National Press Club. 

The visiting journalists will 
make circle tours of the United 
States in groups of 10 to 15. They 
will interview leaders in govern- 
ment, industry, and the press and 
will inspect war industries, train- 
ing camps, and naval centers. In 
addition they will visit newspaper 
plants, industrial concerns, uni- 
versities, radio stations, medical 
centers, museums, libraries, and 
large engineering works. 

While on tour the visitors will 
send stories to their own newspa- 
pers and will broadcast to their 
home lands. 
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Increased quantities of cocoa and cof- 
fee were received in Guayaquil from El 
Oro Province for export, indicating that 
rehabilitation of the Province was pro- 
gressing. One important El Oro crop, to- 
bacco, failed to improve, and production 
in 1942 was estimated at only 50 percent 
of 1941. This decline was attributed to 
the lack of labor for sowing the crop. 

Failure of the cotton crop in the 
important cotton-growing Province of 
Manabi was responsible for the unfavor- 
able outlook for Ecuadoran cotton in 
1942. The domestic mills consume the 
country’s entire production, but because 
of this year’s unsatisfactory crop it was 
anticipated that Ecuadoran textile mills 
would have to import considerable cotton. 


Cocoa AND COFFEE 


Cocoa production improved in August, 
and deliveries at the port of Guayaquil 
were heavier than in previous months, 
Early in the year it was estimated that 
there would be a shortage in the 1942 
cocoa crop, but the deficit has been grad- 
ually narrowed, and it appeared that it 
would be eliminated by the end of Octo- 
ber. Although July cocoa exports to the 
United States were affected by the delay 
in receiving notification of export li- 
censes, exports have since moved more 
freely. 

The coffee situation also improved in 
August, and more coffee contracts were 
received from the United States than in 
July. Coffee production in 1942 was ex- 
pected to be less than for the preceding 
year, but of a higher quality. Exporters 
complained that the price of Ecuadoran 
coffee was too low and that they were 
unable to realize a fair profit. Antici- 
pated coffee exports to Chile failed to 
materialize because of the high freight 
rates to that country. 


RICE AND SUGAR 


Rice exports continued at a rapid rate 
during August despite certain difficul- 
ties. Rice growers and exporters con- 
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tended that the price fixed for rice by 
the Government was far too low to make 
a fair profit or even to cover production 
costs. At the close of the month the 
Government had not receded from its 
determination to maintain this price. 
In retaliation, growers stopped sowing 
their lands to rice and spread the rumor 
that the rice crop for 1943 would sharply 
decline. Rice growers also complained 
of a shortage of labor for harvesting. 

One of the greatest obstacles to in- 
creased rice exports was the lack of ade- 
quate shipping facilities, and in Guaya- 
quil a large quantity of rice accumulated 
for shipment to Venezuela. To move 
this accumulation, a number of rice ex- 
porters banded together and chartered 
the Argentine steamer Rio Iguazu to 
carry the rice from Guayaquil to Vene- 
zuela in October. 

The sugar business continued normal 
during August. The Government had 
not raised its ban on sugar exports until 
it could be determined whether produc- 
tion would actually provide the esti- 
mated surplus for 1942 as was the case 
in 1941. Sugar prices have been fixed 
by the Government. It was feared that 


a break-down of sugar-refining ma- 


chinery might reduce production. 


RUBBER, BALSA, KAPOK 


Rubber production and exportation 
continued normal throughout August, 
and output was about equal to that in 
June, the last month before Ecuador 
signed the rubber agreement with the 
Rubber Reserve Co. During June, 
Ecuadoran rubber exporters were re- 
ceiving prices somewhat in excess of that 
specified in the agreement, but it was 
claimed that the agreement price would 
allow rubber tappers and exporters a 
fair profit. 

Balsa-wood exports continued at the 
high rate of previous months. The tre- 
mendous demand for balsa wood in the 
United States caused the local price to 
fluctuate greatly. During August a ru- 
mor gained credence in Guayaquil that 
it was the intention of the Government 
of the United States to designate in the 
near future certain import firms as the 
only firms who would be permitted to 
import balsa wood. This caused alarm 
among local balsa-wood circles, owing 
to the belief of many small producers 
that they would thus be eliminated. ‘The 


Export To Canada 
Facilitated 


Removal of export-license re- 
quirements for commercial ship- 
ments from the United States to 
consignees in Canada was an- 
nounced October 8 by the Office of 
Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, 

As a result, exporters no longer 
will be required to obtain general, 
individual, or any other kind of 
license to ship articles, materials, 
supplies, and technical data to 
those destinations. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


rumor did not, however, affect balsa- 
wood exports during August. 

The 1942 kapok harvest began in Au- 
gust and.was expected to yield a surplus 
for export. Practically all of the 1941 
crop was lost because of adverse weather 
conditions. There is a good demand in 
the United States for Ecuadoran kapok. 


PaLMA-REAL Nuts 


Palma-real nut exports were light dur- 
ing August because the new crop would 
not be harvested until the middle of 
October. A decree was issued during 
August requiring that from all exports 
of palma-real nuts a quantity amounting 
to 25 percent would be deducted and de- 
livered to the Chamber of Industries of 
Guayaquil, for which payment would be 
made at the rate of 40 sucres per quintal. 
These decrees were made necessary be- 
cause all palm nuts were being exported 
and local industries were suffering. The 
exportation of copra was also prohibited 
during the same month. Both copra 
and palma-real nuts are used extensively 
by local soap and candle factories. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The export trade balance enjoyed by 
Ecuador during the first 7 months of 
1942 continued during August. Ecua- 
doran cocoa and coffee exporters found 
it difficult to obtain licenses required to 
import these products into the United 
States and, as a result, coffee and cocoa 
began to accumulate in Guayaquil ware- 
houses. In September, however, these 
products began to flow more freely to 
United States markets and their prices 
reacted favorably to the increase in ex- 
ports. During the first 7 months of 1942 
both imports and exports were much 
larger by value than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. The United States, 
Argentina, the United Kingdom, and 
Peru supplied Ecuador with the major 
portion of its imports, whereas the best 
markets for Ecuadoran products were 
the United States, Cuba, Uruguay, and 
Panama. 


El Salvador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Tires and Tubes.—All 
stocks of new tires and tubes have been 
taken over by the Mortgage Bank of 
El Salvador, under provisions of a decree, 
published January 24, 1942. Licenses 
for the purchase of tires and tubes are 
issued by the Salvadoran Committee of 
Economic Coordination only for use on 
trucks and equipment of the Fire, Police, 
Street Cleaning, and Post Office Depart- 
ments; on cars belonging to doctors 
when used primarily for professional 
services; on automobiles used by heads 
of families whose only income is from 
agricultural properties not served by 
public transportation; on busses the 
routes of which do not parallel railroads; 
on trucks for the delivery of ice, food- 
stuffs, and milk; on cars for the trans- 
portation of raw materials, agricultural 
products, petroleum, and machinery for 
road construction; and for the transport, 
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by public utilities, of merchandise which 
otherwise could not be transported. 

The applicant for a license must prove 
that the new tires will be put im- 
mediately into service, and he must 
deliver to the Mortgage Bank an equiva- 
lent number of used tires and tubes. 
Bicycle tires and tubes are not affected. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Government to Share in Excess Profits 
Made in Cotton Transactions.—An 
Egyptian law has been promulgated 
which states that anyone who, as a 
result of a transaction connected with 
cotton of the 1942 crop, makes a profit 
of over 12 percent, calculated on the 
basis of the purchase price plus expenses, 
must pay to the Egyptian Treasury half 
of the profit over that limit. 

The law was published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 21, 1942. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Law Provides for Establishment of 
Labor Unions—An Egyptian law estab- 
lishing the right of workmen to form 
unions was enacted September 6, 1942, 
according to a preliminary translation 
of the law, which appeared in the Arabic 
edition of the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 10, 1942. 

Unions must register with the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, submitting a copy of 
their bylaws and balance sheet, and a 
list of members. The books of the union 
must be kept in a prescribed manner, 
and the account books must be open 
to inspection by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs at any time. The investment of 
funds is also regulated by the Ministry. 

The union may make labor contracts 
but may not deal with political or re- 
ligious questions. It may be organized 
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on either a craft or industrial basis and 
may federate with related unions. Em- 
ployers are prohibited from interfering 
with their employees’ right to join or 
refrain from joining a union. Workmen 
of foreign nationality shall be eligible 
for membership in a trade-union if their 
permanent residence is in Egypt and if 
their number does not exceed one- 
quarter of the total number of members. 
The provisions of the law do not apply 
to: Government officials and employees 
of the Provincial and municipal, local 
and rural commissions on the pension- 
able list, or to persons attached perma- 
nently to the Army, Air Force, Navy, or 
Police; agricultural laborers; delegated 
representatives of employers; and hospi- 
tals nurses, attendants, and the like. 
These officials, employees, and workmen, 
however, may form associations for the 
defense of their common interests. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and Confectionery: 
Organization Committee of Importation 
and Industries Established.—A Trade 
Organization Committee for the Business 
of Importing Cocoa and for the Choco- 
late and Confectionery Industries has 
been established in France, by decree No. 
413 published in the Journal Officiel. 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices: Trade Or- 
ganization Committee Established —A 
trade organization committee for the in- 
dustries producing juices of fruits and 
vegetables has been established in 
France by decree No. 542, published in 
the Journal Officiel. 

Heavy Forgings and Stampings: Spe- 
cial Sales Tax Imposed.—A spec'al tax 
not to exceed 0.35 percent ad valorem 
has been imposed in France on the turn- 
over of heavy ferrous and nonferrous 
forging and stamping industries, for 
the benefit of the trade organization 
committees of these industries, effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1941, by 
decree No. 469, published in the Journal 
Officiel. 

Scrap Iron and Asbestos: Special Sales 
Taxes Established.—Special sales taxes, 
intended to cover the administrative ex- 
penses of the Trade Organization Com- 
mittees for Scrap Iron and Asbestos In- 
dustries and Commerce have been im- 
posed in France on sales of scrap iron 
and asbestos, by orders of February 6 
and 16, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of February 18 and 21, 1942 re- 
spectively.* 

Semiproducts of Nonferrous Metals 
and Alloys: Special Production Taz 
Fized.—A special production tax of 1.65 
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Inter-American 
Photographic Exhibit 


P 

‘ 

4 

4 
i 
‘ 
Each of the 21 American repub- ¢ 
lics has been invited to enter 21 § 
pictures, selected in national com- § 
petition, in the Pan American ‘ 
Union’s second annual  Inter- ‘ 
American Photographic Exhibit « 
for amateur and professional pho- $ 
tographers, to be held in Washing- $ 
ton in January 1943. The United §$ 
States contest will be sponsored ¢ 
jointly by the Photographers’ As- § 
sociation of America and the Pho- ¢ 
tographic Society of America—the ‘ 
former selecting the 11 best pro- : 
fessional photographs, the latter « 
choosing the 10 outstanding works § 
in the amateur class. ‘ 
After being displayed in Wash- { 
ington, the entire collection will { 
be sent on a tour of the United § 
States and, if possible, to the cap- $§ 
ital cities and cultural centers of 
all the participating countries. : 
The photographs entered in last , 
year’s contest portrayed vividly : 
the life and scenic beauty of the « 
entire hemisphere. The exhibit $ 
was acclaimed one of the most in- ¢ 
teresting ever held in Washing- $ 
ton and was enthusiastically re- { 
ceived throughout the Americas. { 
* 
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percent ad valorem on semimanufac- 
tured products of nonferrous metals and 
alloys has been established in France, 
for the benefit of the organization com- 
mittee of the industries producing these 
products, effective retroactively from 
January 1, 1941, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 24, 1942, for announcement of a spe- 


cial tax for the benefit of the committee 
for commerce in these products. ] 


Carpets: Quantities Admitted Duty- 
Free From French Sudan and the Ivory 
Coast Fixed for 1942.—The quantities of 
carpets admissible duty-free into France 
and Algeria during 1942 were fixed at 
500 square meters for carpets from 
French Sudan, and at 700 square meters 
for carpets from the Ivory Coast, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel. 

Guaranties of Non-Reexportation Re- 
quired for French and French Colonial 
Exports to Smaller Number of Coun- 
tries.—Guaranties of nonreexportation 
have been required for all products, with 
the exception of specified raw materials 
and manufactured goods, exported from 
France, Algeria, and French Colonies to 
Ireland (Hire), Portugal and adjacent 
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islands, Spain and adjacent islands, 
and Turkey, by an order of March 4, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 5. 

[The list of countries affected formerly also 
included Bulgaria, Croatia, Serbia, and Ru- 
mania. See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 29, 1942, for previous announcement.] 


Transport and Communication 


Fuel Shortages Curtail Air Services.— 
Authorities in Vichy have been forced to 
restrict air services because of an acute 
shortage of fuel, says the European press. 

The  Toulouse-Marseille-Lyon-Vichy 
and the Toulouse-Vichy services have 
been suspended, says an August report, 
and a reduction of the daily service on 
the Marseille-Algiers-Tunis route is 
likely. The Courier Service between Un- 
occupied France and Jibuti has also been 
suspended. The only remaining route in 
operation is the daily air mail service 
from Toulouse to Marseille. 

Canal and River Boats to Relieve Over- 
burdened Railways.—The use of producer 
gas on canal and river boats is being en- 
couraged by the Vichy authorities, ac- 
cording to August press dispatches. Up 
to 75 percent of the cost of purchasing 
and installing the plants will be borne by 
the Government, provided shipowners 
undertake to maintain their vessels in 
working order for at least 2 years after 
installation. 

This action has been taken to relieve 
the overburdened railways. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity of Import Licenses 
Fized.—The period of validity of import 
licenses for obtaining exchange from the 
Exchange Office in French Equatorial 
Africa has been fixed at 3 months, count- 
ing from the day after the date of issue 
of the licenses, by an order of May 4, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa on May 15. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Metal: Export Restriction With- 
drawn.—The requirement of a license for 
exportation from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco of waste, scrap, and used articles of 
cast iron, iron, steel, copper, or alumi- 
num, and scrap of these articles suitable 
for recasting, has been withdrawn, by a 
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dahir of March 23, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of April 17. 

[This license requirement had been im- 
posed by a dahir of January 28, 1938, as an- 


nounced in COMMERCE REPorts of May 21, 
1938.] 


Split Peas: Export-License Tax Re- 
duced.—The export-license tax on split 
peas exported from the French Zone of 
Morocco has been reduced from 90 
francs to 40 francs per 100 kilograms, 
gross weight, effective from April 1, 
1942, by an order of that date, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of May 8. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1942, for announcement of this 


French West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The establishment or extension of any 
industry in territories under the author- 
ity of the Governor General, High Com- 
missioner of French Africa, has been 
made subject to his approval. This reg- 
ulation is put into effect by the publica- 
tion in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa of August 8, 1942, of the 
Governor General’s_ resolution No. 
2695 A. P. of August 3, embodying de- 
cree No. 1735 of June 29 of the French 
Government at Vichy. 

Authorization for the establishment 
or extension of industries is accorded 
after consultation with the delegate of 
the trade group on the roll of which the 
establishment is or should be inscribed. 
Recourse against the decision of the 
Governor General may be taken before 
the Secretary of State for Colonies 
within a period of 2 months. Infrac- 
tions of the provisions of the decree are 
punishable by fines ranging from 6,000 
to 60,000 francs (which may be doubled 
in case of second offense) and by the 
closing of the establishment or restora- 
tion to its previous condition. 

The area of effect of the decree is all 
territory appertaining to the authority 
of the High Commissioner, including, 
in principle, the “Fighting French” ter- 
ritories of French Equatorial Africa and 
French Cameroun, as well as French 
West Africa. 


Guatemala 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Duty on Precipitated Sulfur for Agri- 
cultural Insecticides Reduced.—Precipi- 
tated sulfur when imported in contain- 
ers weighing 22 kilograms or more and 
destined for the preparation of agricul- 
tural insecticides will hereafter be duti- 
able at the rate of $0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram, by provisions of Guatemalan 
Presidential decree No. 2944, published 
on September 24, 1942, and effective the 
day following. The duty rate on pre- 
cipitated sulfur for other purposes, re- 
mains unchanged at $0.20 per gross 
kilogram. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Haiti during 
September remained poor. The import 
situation was relieved somewhat by the 
arrival of several ships, but the greater 
part of this cargo was transshipped to 
other destinations. Orders for imports 
still greatly exceed deliveries, and all 
lines of products were running low. Ex- 
port products continued to pile up be- 
cause of the lack of shipping facilities. 
Decreased exports of products, such as 
bananas and cocoa, have simultaneously 
reduced credit abroad and restricted 
imports. 

The transportation problem, already 
difficult, was further aggravated by 
shortages of fuel. Gasoline rationing is 
expected in the near future to control 
consumption and price rises. Price con- 
trols continued to be applied with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

Of the six principal export crops, all 
were exported in smaller quantities than 
during the first half of September last 
year. Shipments of ccff2e during the 
present fiscal year were smaller in 
volume, though greater in value, than 
last year. Large coffee stocks still await 
shipment. Exports of bananas for this 
year were far behind last year’s exports, 
and the future looks bad now that ship- 
ping is no longer available to move this 
crop from Haiti. 

The future likewise seems unfavorable 
for cocoa because of lack of shipping. 
All sisal shipped during the first half of 
September went to the United States, 
and sisal production is increasing. The 
United States previously underwrote cot- 
ton for the duration, but exports are 
moving very slowly. The export of raw 
sugar was small, all of it going to the 
Bahamas. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


An official report on the result of the 
harvest in Eire has not yet been pub- 
lished, but an Irish press report states 
that while in most areas grain crops 
had been gathered, there were several 
late-sown fields still uncut or in shocks 
when unfavorable weather set in during 
the last week of September. 
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The results, on the whole, of the wheat 
that has already been threshed, are 
highly satisfactory in regard to both 
yield and quality. The 1942 crop is said 
to be as good as any obtained for several 
years back. Wheat will yield from 15 
to 30 hundredweight (of 112 pounds) per 
statute acre, and in some instances the 
2-ton mark has been reached. The yield 
of wheaten straw is well up to average. 

The yield of barley is of good quality, 
and an average of about 18 hundred- 
weight an acre is expected. 

A good yield of grain from the oat 
crop is expected, and, on exceptionally 
good lands, a yield of up to 28 hundred- 
we’ght per acre may be obtained. 

The potato crop turned out to be very 
much better than was anticipated. The 
estimated yield of “ware” potatoes is 
placed at between 8 and 10 tons per acre. 

The sugar-beet crop is stated also to 
have developed somewhat better than 
was expected, and the yield per acre 
should not be much less than the 1941 
figure, which was 9.2 tons. 

Althcugh yields are variable, the 
mangel crops are said to have improved 
considerably, especially in August and 
September. The crop will supply a sub- 
stantial portion of the usual quantity 
of winter keep for cattle obtained from 
this source. 

The swede crop is reported to be a 
disappointment, and the yield will not 
come near to what was expected. 

tocks of creamery butter in all pub- 
lic cold storage and at the premises of 
manufacturers, according to returns 
issued by the Irish D2partment of Agri- 
culture, increased between August 31 and 
September 15. 1942, from 148,246 to 
156,883 hundredweight. Factory and 
other butter stocks increased from 12,705 
to. 12,879 hundredweijght. During the 
same period, the production of creamery 
butter was approximately 41,689 hun- 
dredweight. 

On September 15, 1941, the quantities 
in storage were 137,544 hundredweight 
of creamery butter and 7,926 hundred- 
weight of other butter. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry of Red Cross Medical 
Supplies —To facilitate the importation 
of medical supplies into Eire, a Govern- 
ment order issued on September 23 en- 
ables the Red Cross Society to import 
free of duty articles supplied by Red 
Cross organizations in other countries. 

Control of Silk Imports—The impor- 
tation into Eire of silk and rayon yarns, 
or mixtures of such yarns with cotton, 
was placed under control on October 1, 
under an order by the Minister for 
Supplies. It is stated that the purpose 
of the regulation is to enable the De- 
partment of Supplies to secure control 
of the limited supplies available so as to 
insure that the best use is made of them. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Motor Travel Causes Fi- 
nancial Loss.—Activities of the com- 
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panies operating the Italian motor roads, 
Naples - Pompeii - Castellamare, Turin- 
Milan, and Venice-Padua, showed a fi- 
nancial loss last year, states the Euro- 
pean press. The heavy decrease in civil- 
ian motor traffic was the cause. 

Navigable Waterway May Aid Trans- 
portation—lInterest has been revived in 
the 40-year-old project for the creation 
of a navigable waterway between Lake 
Maggiore and the Adriatic, with Locarno, 
Switzerland, and Venice, Italy, as the 
terminals, says the European press. 

The movement of Swiss imports and 
exports would be facilitated by a navi- 
gable channel from Switzerland to the 
Adriatic, and the passage of heavy goods 
from Central Europe would be expedited. 

The waterway, it is claimed, would not 
be competitive with the Swiss State Rail- 
ways; in fact, it would provide the St. 
Gothard and Simplon railways, which 
would be connected to the canal, with a 
large increase in traffic. 


Japan 
Transport and Communication 


Proposed Construction of Motor Sail- 
ing Vessels.—Japan is considering build- 
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ing a large fleet of motor sailing vessels 
to be used not only in the coastal trade 
but also in importing primary goods from 
recently occupied countries, says the 
European press. To put this plan into 
effect, a company has been formed with 
a@ capital of 5,000,000 yen (approximately 
$1,172,000) it is reported. 


Kenya 


Transport and Communication 


Heavy Increase in Railway Traffic— 
Passenger and freight traffic on the 
Kenya railway system increased sharply 
from 1939 to 1941, throwing a great 
strain on rail transport facilities, states 
the British press. 

The number of first-, second-, and 
third-class passengers in 1939 were, re- 
spectively, 9,759, 40,222, and 962,331. 
These figures increased to 31,850, 106,- 
016, and 1,505,290, respectively, in 1941. 
The 1941 data do not include a number 
of military personnel, prisoners of war, 
and Italian evacuees transported. 

Freight traffic increased from 1,026,337 
tons in 1939 to 1,706,416 tons in 1941. 

Surplus Reported by Transport Serv- 
ice—The Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours have reported a gross sur- 
plus of £2,232,554 for 1941, says the Brit- 
ish press. The railways, including lake- 
steamer and motor-transport services, 
moved 500,072,146 ton-miles of freight 
during the year—87,000,000 ton-miles 
more than in 1940. 

Comparative figures for 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 are shown in the following 
table. 

{In British pounds sterling] 








Item 1939 1940 1941 
Gross earnings. ------ 2, 877, 380 | 3, 203,367 | 4, 135, 860 
Ordinary working 
expenditures.____-- 1, 542, 046 | 1,616,850 | 1,903, 306 
Gross surplus__-_.---- 1, 335, 334 | 1, 586, 517 2, 232, 554 














Latvia 


Transport and Communication 


German Firm To Operate Shipping 
Services in Latvia.—A German firm will 
be established in Riga, Latvia, for the 
operation of shipyards, construction and 
repair of vessels engaged in inland ship- 
ping, and for the operation of services on 
inland waterways, according to press 
dispatches. The region of operation will 
be that under the control of the Com- 
missioner-General at Riga. 

Gas Generators Help To Solve Trans- 
portation Difficulties. — Transportation 
problems in the Baltic area are being 
partly solved by the use of gas genera- 
tors, say press reports from Sweden. In 
Latvia, busses and trucks on long routes, 
and also agricultural tractors, are being 
equipped with producer-gas units. The 
Government of Latvia announced last 
year that it would produce its own fuel 
for gas generators from wood of alder, 
aspen, and birch. 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


On the whole, Mexico’s economic sit- 
uation during September showed some 
improvement over that of the preceding 
month. This more favorable condition 
resulted principally from the beginning 
of the seasonal rains which favored crop 
production; a general upward trend in 
industry and foreign trade; an absorp- 
tion of most of the employable idle labor 
in the country; and the shaping up of 
a policy of greater economic control by 
means of which the Mexican Govern- 
ment expects to intensify the nation’s 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
activities as a necessary and important 
contribution to Hemisphere defense 
plans. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


An outstanding development of the 
month was the signing on September 9, 
1942, of the Rubber Reserve Co. agree- 
ment, through which the United States 
agreed to purchase from Mexico its sur- 
plus production of rubber and rubber 


. Substitutes until the end of 1946. 


Objectives expected to be attained 
through this agreement are the assur- 
ance to domestic rubber tire and tube 
manufacturers of a sufficient supply of 
raw material to insure their continued 


operation; direct and remunerative 
prices to the producer through elimina- 
tion of speculating intermediates; 


fulfillment of Mexico’s obligation to co- 
operate in the Hemisphere defense pro- 
gram, and the further development of 
rubber production in Mexico through the 
creation of a substantial fund to be in- 
vested by the Rubber Reserve Co. in 
collaboration with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 


Cuba and Mexico will negotiate a se- 
ries of agreements designed to be of 
mutual benefit, particularly with respect 
to their common defense problems. Itis 
probable that these pacts will include 
trade subjects, inasmuch as Mexico’s 
commerce with Cuba has for many years 
shown a heavy excess of exports. 


A Supreme Council of the Nation was 
created in Mexico by Presidential decree 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 23. As set up, this body is a 
very comprehensive council, divided into 
three main sections—military, economic, 
and educational. 


On the following day, the appointment 
of a Coordinator of National Production 
was announced. His work will be the 
planning, supervision, and intensifica- 
tion of Mexico’s industrial and: agricul- 
tural production and commercial activ- 
ities, 


Various branches of the Government— 
National Economy, Agriculture, and 
Treasury—include economic matters 
among their respective functions, and 
there are, also: the recently named 
Board of Economic Planning; the Dis- 
tribuidora y Reguladora, S. A., a quasi- 
governmental organization; and, lastly, 
the Supreme Council. , 
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Business ACTIVITY 


September returns from Mexico 
showed about half of the country report- 
ing that sales were normal, good, or ac- 
tive, whereas the other half reported 
sales as slow, trending downward, or 
sharply reduced. Coatzacoalcos ad- 
vised that sales of wearing apparel and 
allied lines were improved over those of 
August, but sales of foodstuffs, corn, and 
other grains were poor. 

The reduced business activity in cer- 
tain districts was caused chiefly by the 
effects of the rainy season, though the 
failure of the tourist trade was also cited, 
and, in the seaport areas, the lack of 
shipping accounted for the adverse trade 
trends. 

More favorable reports were received 
from industrial and certain agricultural 
and mining areas. Monterrey reported 
business conditions steady and sales sat- 
isfactory; Mexicali found trade good, 
with supplies plentiful; and Piedras 
Negras noted sales up 20 percent for 
such export products as istle fiber, can- 
delilla wax, guayule, and fiber sacks and 
cord. From Torreon it was reported 
that by and large the district was more 
prosperous than at any time in the last 
- 3 years. 

In Chihuahua, sharply reduced sales 
activity was caused principally by an 
inability to supply luxury and semi- 
luxury demands and the difficulty in 
obtaining replacements of farm equip- 
ment, barbed wire, small engines, and 
pumps; in Mazatlan, the lowest volume 
of trade since 1933 was experienced, re- 
sulting from heavy rains and slack port 
movement. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign commerce continued to display 
better than normal activity in most lines, 
particularly in export shipments. The 
great bulk of foreign trade is, of Course, 
with the United States, though a reason- 
able flow of merchandise continues to 
arrive from Great Britain, usually by 
way of the United States. Argentina re- 
tained the principal place in imports 
from South America. 

Shipments to the United States are be- 
ing increasingly routed by rail. The 
Mexican railway system is managing to 
cope with the somewhat difficult situa- 
tion. 

Imports from the United States con- 
tinue on what in normal times would 
constitute a fairly large scale but, under 
present conditions, are not always ade- 
quate to meet demands. Some sections 
of Mexico are replacing with domestic 
products certain articles formerly 
brought from the United States. 


RISING PRICES 


There is a consistent rise in price 
trends in Mexico, as indicated by official 
index computations covering wholesale 
and retail prices and the general cost of 
living. There is no doubt that these 
rising prices are exercising a restrictive 
influence on the volume of domestic sales, 
as well as causing a certain amount of 
uneasiness among the lower economic 
groups most affected. This is beginning 
to be reflected in wage demands not al- 
ways easy to meet, particularly in the 
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case of production which finds its market 
abroad limited by official ceiling prices. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Manufacturing activity held up very 
well during September, despite gradually 
increasing handicaps caused by greater 
shortages of raw material and equip- 
ment. Most factories were on a full- 
time basis. Flour mills were active and 
working overtime, and the lumbering in- 
dustry was unable to cope with the de- 
mand from local consumers and the 
United States. 

Conditions have improved in Yucatan 
as the chicle gathering has finally com- 
menced. New business enterprises in 
Campeche have bettered the economic 
outlook there. Cordage mills at Merida 
were expected to run three shifts in 
October. Production of commercial 
twine had practically ceased, owing to 
the United States prohibition of imports 
after September 30; the cordage mills 
are turning to binder twine, while ap- 
pealing from this regulation. 

Monterrey reports a slowing of pro- 
duction in several of its typical industries 
because of curtailment in supply of essen- 
tial materials from the United States. 


MINING 


Production and shipment of minerals 
continued active in September, despite 
the hampering effects of the rainy sea- 


. son, a mine fire, a change of furnace 


at the Cananea smelter, and a brief 
strike at the Fresnillo properties in 
Zacatecas. 

The official Mexican statistics of min- 
eral production for July reveal generally 
lower production as compared with the 
heavy June output. Among the more 


important metals showing a falling off in 
volume were copper, lead, zinc, iron, and 
manganese, although the July produc- 
tion of the last two minerals mentioned, 
and also of molybdenum, represented an 
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increase over the average monthly out- 
put of those metals for the first half of 
1942 


Silver, mercury, graphite, antimony, 
and gold were among those recording a 
greater output in July. Coal figures alsc 
showed an increased production over 
ric ew gy were above any previous month 
n a. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Petroleum production in the Mexican 
fields tended to slow down during the 
period ended September 20, probably be- 
cause of the difficulties of export ship- 
ping. Coatzacoalcos reported little 
change in producing activities, but in the 
northern zone of the Petroleos Mexi- 
canos properties the oil production be- 
tween August 21 and September 20 was 
considerably below the production of the 
preceding 30 days. The several Ameri- 
can oil technicians who came to Mexico 
in August to survey conditions in the 
petroleum industry were reported to have 
finished their preliminary work after a 
tour of the Mexican fields. The press 
announced that the survey would prob- 
ably confirm previous recommendations 
made in Mexico City for rehabilitation 
and improvement of the properties. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment throughout Mexico 
continued at a minimum during Sep- 
tember, and, with the cotton picking in 
full swing, there were even some labor 
shortages developing. 

Strikes have been comparatively mild, 
when they occurred at all, with a tend- 
ency on the part of labor to conciliate. 
At the Fresnillo Mining properties at 
San Luis, for instance, the 3,200 em- 
ployees who struck on September 10 
demanding wage increases of 50 per- 
cent, soon agreed to return to work at 
a 10-percent advance. Other similar 
instances of labor difficulties occurring 
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recently have been successfully settled 
by the President, when referred to him 
for decision. 








AGRICULTURE 


During September rainfall was gen- 
erally beneficial in most sections of Mex- 
ico and materially aided crops which had 
been slow in getting under way because 
of the prolonged dry spell in the late 
spring and early summer. However, in 
the area around Tampico, State of Vera- 
cruz, vegetables and castor-beans suf- 
fered a rather severe setback, and in the 
central portion of that State torrential 
rains beat crops to the ground. Also, 
cultivated areas near Mazatlan, on the 
Pacific coast, were hurt somewhat by 
excessive rains. Some districts border- 
ing on the Rio Grande in the vicinity of 
Matamoros were inundated by floods, 
but damage was not reported to be heavy. 
Northern grazing lands benefited by 
widespread showers. Low temperatures 
were experienced in the central plateau 
in mid-September from a norther sweep- 
ing inland from the Gulf, and a cyclone 
clipped the tip of the Yucatan peninsula 
but did only slight damage to plantings. 

Early in September seasonal rains 
broke the prolonged drought in many 
sections of the northern cattle region, 
leaving sufficient ground moisture and 
water in holes and tanks to provide for 
livestock needs. Pasture lands greatly 
improved, and cattle are fattening. 
Northwestern Sonora remained the only 
section where drought conditions still 
prevailed at the end of September. 

Cattle movements to the United 
States continued slow through August. 
However, with the improvement in pas- 
turage which will help to fatten cattle, 
shipments will soon show in increase. 

The Mexican Government’s cotton 
forecast places the crop at 413,000 bales, 
which is 3,000 bales higher than the fore- 
cast issued earlier in the season. Trade 
sources are even more optimistic, fore- 
casting a crop of 420,000 bales. 

The picking and ginning of cotton 
within Mexico is about half completed. 
In the Laguna region, at Matamoros, and 
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in neighboring San Martin the season is 
practically over, but it is still in full 
swing in the Delicias and Juarez Valleys. 
In the latter district, rains brought about 
an increase of insect infestation. Be- 
cause of several replantings, the Mexi- 
cali crop will mature much later than 
usual, and picking in this region will 
probably continue until the first of the 
year. 

It is generally believed that the late 
corn crop will not reach the yield of more 
than 2,000,000 metric tons of 1941. The 
crop was planted under unfavorable con- 
ditions, and, in many sections, several 
replantings were necessary. It is too 
early to hazard a forecast of produc- 
tion. 

The previous forecast for a 40,000- 
metric-ton garbanzo harvest in Sinaloa 
and Sonora has now been raised to 50,000 
tons. This is the growing area of the 
export type of garbanzo. A large pro- 
duction of Coquito nuts is predicted for 
the Manzanillo district of Colima. Plans 
are being laid for the construction of a 
new sugar mill at El Cocuite in Vera- 
cruz. Earlier reports that floods had 
materially hurt the rice crop appear to 
have been unduly pessimistic, as it is now 
predicted that a record crop will be 
harvested. Preparation of fields for 
winter vegetables is well under way, and 
plantings will begin in October. Present 
reports indicate that there will be more 
growers than in other years, and, while 
no figures are available on the area to be 
planted, it is believed that the acreage 
will show a definite increase over 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paraffin Made Subject to Prior Export 
Permit.—Paraffin has been added to the 
list of products subject to prior export 
permit before its exportation from 
Mexico will be permitted, according to 
provisions of a Presidential decree, pub- 
lished September 24, 1942, and effective 
the day following. 

The Ministry of National Economy will 
grant export permits for paraffin and 
other restricted products only after the 
requirements of the domestic markets 
have been satisfied, and subject in each 
case to the conditions that the Ministry 
will establish, 

[For a list of the products subject to prior 
export license before exportation is per- 


mitted, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 5 and 26, 1942.] 


Forestry Exploitation Tax Established 
on Guayule.—A forestry exploitation tax 
of 14 pesos per metric ton for gathering 
of guayule has been fixed by Mexican 
Treasury circular No. 309-3-143, dated 
September 17 and published September 
19, 1942. This tax rate was to apply for 
the month of September and will con- 
tinue in force until changed by subse- 
quent order. 


Transport and Communication 


Airline, Railway, and Highway Serv- 
ice—The American Airlines of Mexico, 
subsidiary of the American Airlines of 
the United States, started a through serv- 
ice to Mexico City via Laredo, Tex., and 
Monterrey, Mexico, on September 6. 
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The F. C. C. del Desague del Valle de 
Mexico, which runs a narrow-gage line 
of 107 miles north to Progreso, just west 
of Pachuca, suspended freight and pas- 
senger services on September 18. The 
road, which was operated by a workers’ 
cooperative, is said to be bankrupt. 


Heavy rainstorms flooded the Veracruz 
area during the early half of September 
and caused considerable suffering. Rail- 
way communication with the Capital was 
cut off for nearly 2 weeks. The Minister 
of National Economy stated, however, 
that because of the abundant rains there 
would be no electric-power shortage in 
Mexico this year. 


National Railways of Mexico reported 
gross income amounting to 236,106,974 
pesos against disbursements of 216,083,- 
961 pesos for its fiscal year ended August 
31, 1942. Trackage of the National 
Railways in service during the year was 
placed at 22,326 kilometers. 


The need for a mixed commission rep- 
resenting the United States and Mexico 
to work out railroad transportation prob- 
lems was discussed by the Mexico City 
press on September 25. Funds for the 
improvement of right-of-way and for 
rolling stock, including 50 locomotives, 
300 tank cars, and 1,000 more freight cars, 
would be facilitated by the United States. 

Paving of the highway between San 
Luis Potosi and Ojuelos, Jalisco, was re- 
ported completed. Plans for the Tam- 
pico-Valles road were agreed upon, but 
work has not been started. 

In general, highway construction work 
has been slowed up. 


Nigeria 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts Show Decrease for 
Early 1942.—Total earnings of the Ni- 
gerian Railway during the first 5 months 
of this year were below those of the cor- 
responding period of 1941, according to 
press reports. Earnings through May 30 
of 1942 were £453,619, compared with 
£488,613 in the corresponding period of 
1941. For the week ended May 30, earn- 
ings were £55,965 in 1941 and £49,809 in 
1942. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Budgetary re- 
ceipts for the first 7 months of 1942 
totaled 133,900,000 soles, compared with 
104,700,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1941. Receipts under special laws 
totaled 37,500,000 soles in the 1942 period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commission to Control the Supply of 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products 
Established—A commission has been es- 
tablished under the Peruvian Ministry 
of Public Health which is authorized to 
control the supply, quality, prices, and 
registration of medicinal and pharma- 
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ceutical products, by a law of August 12, 
1942. The law also fixed a 5-year period 
for renewing registrations for the sale 
of pharmaceutical specialties. 


Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations 
Subject to Registration Requirements.— 
Toilet preparations are required to be 
registered with the Peruvian Bureau of 
Public Health before their importation 
and sale will be permitted, according to 
a decree of July 27, 1942. Applications 
for registration must be submitted for 
each toilet preparation, together with a 
sample of the same quality, and pack- 
aged in the same manner in which it 
will be sold after authorization. The ap- 
plication must give the name of the 
product, the style and capacity of the 
container, name and address of the man- 
ufacturer, and the quantitative and 
qualitative formula of the product. 

Fees charged for the chemical analysis 
which is made in connection with the 
registration procedure are as follows: 10 
soles for brilliantine, rouge, face powder, 
and talcum powder; 20 soles for hair dyes 
and tonics, lipstick, eyebrow pencils, eye 
shadow, mascara, face cream, cologne 
water, lotions, depilatories, dentifrices, 
shaving cream and soap, and perfumed 
soaps; 50 soles for shampoos and hair- 
waving preparations, perfumes, astrin- 
gent creams, perspiration preventives, 
deodorants, nail polishes, and bath salts. 
The use of mercuric salts or other harm- 
ful chemicals in hair-waving prepara- 
tions is prohibited. All toilet prepara- 
tions now on the Peruvian market which 
have not been analyzed must comply with 
these regulations before November 1, 
1942, or they will be subject to confisca- 
tion. Detailed regulations are also pro- 
vided for packing and labeling, and 
against misleading advertising, or the use 
of fictitious names which may deceive the 
public. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Shows Increase.—The 
Baltic freight index compiled in Stock- 
holm shows a rise of 11 points for July 
1942, as a result of increased freight rates 
for lumber and wood pulp, for which 
commodities the indexes have advanced 
by 40 and 4 points, respectively. Rates 
for other products remain unchanged. 
Compared with the corresponding month 
in 1941, the combined index for July 
showed an increase of 10 points, from 301 
to 311. (August 1939=100.) 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Firewood and Charcoal Again Exempt 
from Import Duty.—Firewood and char- 
coal have again been exempted froc im- 
port duty in Syria and Lebanon, under 
the normal tariff and the preferential 
tariff applying to Palestine, by order No. 
372/FL of July 17, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of July 31. 
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Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Camel’s Hair and Goat’s Hair: Expor- 
tation and Trade Regulated; Export-Li- 
cense Taxes Established.—The exporta- 
tion of, and trade in camel’s hair and 
goat’s hair have been regulated in Tu- 
nisia, and export-license taxes have been 
established, by orders of March 28, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of April 2. 

Camel’s hair and goat’s hair may be 
exported only by registered exporters, 
under permit and within an export quota, 
to approved destinations and at fixed 
prices. 

The export-license taxes are as fol- 
lows, in francs per 100 kilograms: For 
camel’s hair—shearings, long, 520, short, 
400; tannery hair, long, 480, medium and 
short, 400; shavings, 200; and for goat’s- 
hair—clipped hair, 415; town tannery 
hair, 345; plucked hair, sorted, 325, not 
sorted, 280; and lime tannery hair, 150. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Invoices Must Bear Certification 
That Price Is Normal.—All invoices for 
goods shipped to Turkey must be certified 
by the Turkish Commercial Attaché to 
the effect that the invoiced price is nor- 
mal, according to a new regulation re- 
ported by The Board of Trade Journal, 
London,. September 28, 1942. 

This does not affect the requirement 
for visa of certificates of origin by Turk- 
ish consulates as hitherto. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ice Cream: Restriction on Manufac- 
ture and Sale—The manufacture and 
sale of ice cream and water ices has been 
prohibited in the United Kingdom. The 
restriction applies to caterers and man- 
ufacturers, but institutions, such as hos- 
pitals and nursing homes, and private 
householders, may still make ice cream 
for their own consumption. 


Uruguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Copper and Copper-Alloy Sheets: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—Copper and copper- 
alloy sheets, tinned or otherwise, from 
0.20 to 2.76 millimeters thick, used in the 
manufacture of bath heaters, have been 
included within the raw-materials sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 
15 percent plus a surtax of 21 percent of 
the c. i. f. Montevideo value, by a resolu- 
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tion of August 23, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 4, 1942. 


Octilic Acetate: Import Duty Re- 
duced.—Octilic acetate, used as a solvent 
in the manufacture of varnish for leather, 
has been included within the raw-mate- 
rials section of the Uruguayan tariff, duti- 
able at 10 percent plus a surtax of 16 
percent of a fixed official customs valua- 
tion of 4.50 pesos per kilogram, by a reso- 
lution of June 26, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 4, 1942. Octilic 
acetate is exempt from the usual 50- 
percent surcharge. 


Resinato Derris and Penetrina: Ez- 
empted From Import Duty.—Resinato 
derris or rotenone solution, used for the 
manufacture of agricultural and veteri- 
nary products, and Penetrina, used for 
the manufacture of insecticides, have 
been included within the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan tariff and ex- 
empted from import duty by two reso- 
lutions dated August 21, 1942, published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 29, 1942. 

Paper Scrap: Inclusion in Raw Ma- 
terials Section Continued for 2 Years— 
Paper scrap, which was included within 
the raw-materials section of the Uru- 
guayan tariff for a limited period, will 
continue to be classified in this section 
for a period of 2 years from July 11, 1942, 
according to a resolution dated July 31, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 7, 1942. 

[For previous announcement of the inclu- 
sion of paper scrap in the raw-materials sec- 


tion of the Uruguayan tariff, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 19, 1940.] 


Ship Chandlery Declared Prime Neces- 
sity —Ship chandlery has been added to 
the list of prime necessities, the use and 
sale of which in Uruguay are controlled 
by law No. 10075 of October 23, 1941, 
according to a decree dated May 19, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 29, 1942. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Aeronautical 
Products. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TO REGULATE MAn- 
UFACTURE OF AIRCRAFT 


The Government will henceforth con- 
trol the manufacture and maintenance 
of all aircraft in Canada, reports the 
Canadian press. 

Manufacture or assembly of any kind 
of aircraft is limited to the fulfillment of 
Government orders or the execution of a 
special permit from the Aircraft Con- 
troller. 

Permits are necessary to make any 
changes or additions on aircraft for the 
Government or to repair or overhaul any 
aircraft with the use of Government 
facilities. 

The order means that production will 
be limited to military types, and, con- 
sequently, the manufacture and repair 
of pleasure craft will cease. 


Automotive 
Products 


MoToR-FvEL SITUATION IN Morocco 


The use of producer-gas equipment in 
Morocco is increasing, according to the 
European press. Tests have been made 
on trucks as to the relative merits of 
wood and charcoal as fuels, and both 
were found to give satisfactory results. 
However, wood should be employed 
wherever possible, as a means of con- 
serving the forests, since charcoal re- 
quires more timber for equivalent power. 
Moroccan woods are not of the quality 
to provide a good fuel. 
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Britain Drives Home 
Salvage Lessons 
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‘ 
Efforts of the United Kingdom , 
to impress upon its population that ‘ 
4 ounces of waste paper per house ‘ 
each week means 1,500 tons more <¢ 
for munitions, have borne fruit. ¢ 
From November 1939 to February $ 
1942, waste paper in the amount $ 
of 639,159 tons had been collected. § 
To carry an equivalent amount into ¢ 
Great Britain, 116 ships of 5,000 ‘ 
tons capacity, each, would have : 
been required. ‘ 
It took “a bit of doing’”—but to- « 
day most of Great Britain’s popu- $ 
lation is salvage-minded. . ‘ 
f 
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Conversion of Diesel tractors to gaso- 
genes has proceeded fairly rapidly. The 
Goverment has aided this program by 
assuring adequate supplies of fuel to 
farmers, controlling the work of trans- 
formation and the prices to be charged, 
and lending money at a low rate of 
interest. 


NEw ZEALAND ASSEMBLY PLANTS PRODUCE 
Wark EQUIPMENT 


Assembly plants of the motor-vehicle 
industry in New Zealand are all working 
100 percent on production directly asso- 
ciated with the war effort, reports the 
New Zealand press. 

In addition, at least 80 percent of all 
repair and maintenance work being per- 
formed in retail motor-trade workshops 
throughout the country is on vehicles 
used by the Army and Air Force or other 
— that can be regarded as essen- 

ial. 


RHODESIA’s EFFORTS TO CONSERVE 
EQUIPMENT 


With demand for producer-gas plants 
growing because of the lack of gasoline, 
the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
has found it necessary to control the 
manufacture and sale of these units, 
says the British press. The main reason 
is the shortage of steel plating necessary 
for making the apparatus. 

The Southern Rhodesian Road Trans- 
port Department is experimenting with 
wooden tires made with blocks fitted into 
wheel rims for slow-moving vehicles, in 
an effort to conserve rubber. Bearings 
are being tested for effects of the in- 
creased vibration. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINE 


Argentina’s wine production in 1942 
amounted to 6,916,409 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.418 gallons), compared with 
7,646,615 hectoliters in 1941, according to 
a report in the August bulletin of the 
Wine Control Board. 


The following table shows main types 
of wine produced in Argentina in 1942: 


Hectoliters 
ee ee 5, 108, 204. 60 
ee 1, 777, 608. 52 
Fortified and sweetened 
OO 10, 482. 50 
“Alcoholized” wines +__.--- 20, 114. 08 
|. Gene eet a 6, 916, 409. 70 


1“Alcoholized” wines are those to which 
varying amounts of pure alcohol have been 
added as a preservative, especially wines of 
low alcoholic content, or those destined for 
districts having a climate conducive to wine 
deterioration. 


DISTILLERIES IN CANADA TO PRODUCE 
ALCOHOL ONLY FOR WAR PURPOSES 


Canadian distilleries must discontinue 
the production of alcoholic beverages 
and confine their operations to the pro- 
duction of alcohol for war purposes, by 
order of the Controller of Chemicals of 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, effective November 1, 1942. 

The order does not prohibit the sale 
of existing stocks of beverages, but sales 
and deliveries of future production of 
alcohol 65 percent overproof or higher 
may be made only under permit of the 
Controller. 

The Controller stated that the muni- 
tions program now requires the entire 
alcohol output of the Canadian distill- 
eries and that the total capacity is essen- 
tial for the needs of the synthetic-rubber, 
chemicals, and explosives program. The 
order affects 15 distilleries operating in 
Canada, but it does not affect the laws 
relating to retail sales of beverages and 
the methods of selling in the various 
Provinces. 

Whiskies and other potable spirits pro- 


‘duced by Canada’s distilleries in 1941 


and put into bond for maturing totaled 
7,674,305 proof gallons, compared with 
7,907,908 gallons in 1940. These spirits 
had an inventory value of $4,219,686 in 
1941, and $4,187,673 in the preceding 
year. 

Spirits bottled or shipped in bulk for 
1941 totaled 6,225,365 proof gallons val- 
ued at $19,889,213, compared with 17,- 
— gallons valued at $17,175,651 in 
1940. 

An increase in net value of production 
for the distilleries, from $18,640,545 in 
1940 to $22,952,439 in 1941 was accounted 
for by increased production of unma- 
tured alcohol. The unmatured produc- 
tion for 1941 totaled 17,604,689 gallons 
with a value of $4,057,462, compared with 
5,763,388 gallons at $3,314,386 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

A break-down of the totals showed 
a marked increase in the production of 
Scotch-type whiskies, from 346,581 gal- 
lons in 1940 to 540,802 gallons in 1941. 
There was also an increase in sales, from 
237,725 gallons to 311,355 gallons. 

Both production and sales of rye 
whisky dropped in 1941. Production for 
that year was 5,846,627 gallons, com- 
pared with 5,949,724 gallons in 1940; 
and sales were 3,713,027 gallons, com- 
pared with 4,125,374. 

Canadian distilleries reported a capi- 
tal investiment of $36,905,806 in 1941, 
and a staff of 2,094 employees who re- 
ceived a total of $3,109,771 in salaries 
and wages during the year. 

Distilleries showed an increase in the 
consumption of sugar and molasses in 
1941. Sugar consumption totaled 66,705 
pounds, compared with 27,202 pounds 
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in 1940; and molasses, 125,807,996 
pounds, against 92,196,137 in 1940. 

Large quantities of corn and grains 
were also used. During 1941, consump- 
tion of Canadian corn was 48,820,273 
pounds and imported corn 38,818,237 
pounds. The industry also used 30,- 
805,110 pounds of rye, 43,663,225 pounds 
of wheat, and 681,602 pounds of other 
grains. 


Chemicals 


ALGERIA To Propuce Caustic Sopa 


Caustic soda is to be produced in Al- 
geria, using local salt deposits as raw 
material, says an August report. 

This is one of several projects for the 
industrialization of French North Africa, 
the European press reports. 


FRENCH MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Schneider-Creusot, the French arma- 
ments organization, has acquired the 
controlling interest in Establissements 
Barbets, manufacturers of chemical ap- 
paratus, according to European press re- 
ports. 

The latter company also operates dis- 
tillation plants. 


GERMAN BREWERIES To USE MorE Dry IcE 


German breweries will use larger 
quantities of dry ice to replace gaseous 
carbon dioxide, owing to great delays in 
the transportation of gas containers by 
the railways, it is reported in the Euro- 
pean press. Carbon dioxide manufac- 
turers are organized in several regional 
groups, and shipping over long distances 
is usually avoided, but the return of con- 
tainers has been very irregular. 

Dry ice is made by about 10 carbon- 
dioxide manufacturers; it is also pro- 
duced by I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
Mannesmann Tube Works. 


InpIA Finps New SOLVENT SATISFACTORY 


Experiments made by the Indian Lac 
Research Institute indicate that ethyl 
acetate is a satisfactory solvent for the 
cheap and rapid extraction of the pure 
resin from commercial shellac. 

This method is adapted for use both 
in the laboratory and on a plant scale, 
the British press reports. 


Coal, Charcoal, and 
Fuel Gases 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW COAL FIELDS IN 
East AFRICA 


A mining conference has been held in 
Nairobi, East Africa, to discuss the de- 
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velopment of extensive coal fields in 
southern Tanganyika, one in the Ru- 
huhu and the other in the Ufipa area. 
From the Ruhuhu area—though geo- 
graphically difficult of access—it is con- 
servatively estimated that 800,000,000 
tons are obtainable. 

The Ufipa field, only 60 miles from 
Lake Tanganyika, yields coal inferior to 
that of the Ruhuhu and below the 
standard of imported coal, but suitable 
for the use of railroads. Furthermore, 
fuel from the Ufipa could be easily dis- 
tributed by rail and water throughout 
East Africa. 


IRELAND’S RESEARCH STUDY OF PRODUCER 
Gas 


Producer gas has been one of the main 
items investigated by the Research De- 
partment of Eire during the last year, re- 
ports the British press. 

Peat charcoal for mobile gas-producers 
and peat for town-gas manufacture were 
experimentally produced. A trial plant, 
consisting of two full-sized retorts, one 
of firebrick and the other of cast iron, 
was installed at the Turraun Bog devel- 
opment. Portable kilns were tested, be- 
cause of their adaptability to a rapid in- 
crease in production under emergency 
conditions. 

Attempts were made by the Depart- 
ment to develop an electrostatic filter, 
but it was found difficult to adapt the 
laboratory instrument to use on a truck. 
Experiments with a wet filter washing of 
the gas with soda solution gave promis- 
ing results in used lubricating oil, but the 
consumption of oil was rather high. 


Latvia ImporTS GAS-PRODUCER UNITS 


A large shipment of gasS-producer units 
from Sweden, for use on farm tractors, is 
reported to have been received in Riga, 
Latvia, in July. In order that tractors 
equipped with the producer units may be 
put into service as promptly as possible, 
farmers are permitted to purchase them 
on a Credit basis. 


Construction 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Bids have been asked for the building 
in Brazil of a railway of 64 kilometers 
(40 miles) to extend from Joaquim Mur- 
tinho to a paper factory located at Monte 
Alegre, according to trade reports. Con- 
tractors are required to deposit in the 
Bank of Brazil a sum equal to the price 
of 250 kilometers of rails and 50 sets of 
points (switches) and the work must be 
completed within 2 years. 

Continuation of the connection be- 
tween Palmera dos Indios and Colegio, 
in Alagéas, to form part of the Great 
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No “Gas”? Try Sweet 
Potatoes! 


To the amazing variety of poten- 
tial gasoline substitutes such as 
coal, charcoal, wood, sawdust, al- 
cohol, creosote, flax waste, sugar 
beets—and even sewer gas—have 
been added sweetpotatoes. 

Speaking before a Rotary Club 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
a local authority urged African 
farmers to grow Russian sweetpo- 
tatoes. This would make a far 
more profitable crop than maize, 
he insisted. 

When processed in a certain way, 
the potatoes are said to yield up to 
28 percent of a dehydrated spirit 
which can be used in motorcars in 
Place of gasoline. After the al- 
cohol is extracted, the remainder 
of the vegetable may be utilized in 
a hundred different ways. 
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Western of Brazil Railway system, is 
provided for in the current federal bud- 
get by a sum of 6,000 contos (about 
$306,000). Earthworks are now com- 
pleted up to Campo Grande, 40 kilo- 
meters from the terminal, Colegio. Sta- 
tion buildings have been erected at Olhos 
d’Aguas do Acioli and Arapuaca. 


DECREASE IN URUGUAY’S BUILDING 
ACTIVITIES 


Building activities in Uruguay continue 
to diminish, despite the recent arrival of 
reinforcing iron. Construction iron of 
smaller dimensions is particularly scarce. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF CANADA’S ELECTRICAL 
PLANTS 


The output of central electric stations 
in Canada totaled 18,612,384,000 kilo- 
watt-hours during the first 6 months of 
1942, compared with 17,712,975,000 kilo- 
watt-hours for the last 6 months of 1941, 
according to statistics published in Au- 
gust by the Dominion. Hydroelectric 
plants increased their output from 17,- 
363,618,000 to 18,230,473,000 kilowatt- 
hours, and thermoelectric production in- 
creased from 349,357,000 to 381,911,000 
kilowatt-hours. 
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Net production, by months, is shown 
in the following table: 


[In thousand kilowatt-hours] 








Month Hydraulic | Thermal | Total 
| 
1941: 
a 2, 610, 972 50,173 | 2,661, 145 
August __- _.-| 2, 589, 376 50, 708 | 2, 640, 084 
September 2, 816, 486 50, 161 | 2, 866, 647 
October - - - ----- 3, 081, 329 58, 988 | 3, 140, 317 
November-._-_-- 3, 117, 533 66, 449 | 3, 183, 982 
December -_-_--- 3, 147, 922 72, 878 | 3, 220, 800 
1942: 
January ___...---- 3, 151, 183 75, 106 | 3, 226, 289 
February -__-_-__-- 2, 799, 057 65, 381 | 2, 864, 438 
rE 3, 152, 382 68, 571 | 3, 220, 953 
Es Lt aise 3, 023, 161 59, 579 | 3,082, 740 
ee Fs 58,217 | 3, 174, 764 
Ee 2, 988, 143 55, 057 | 3,043, 200 














In July 1942 thermoelectric production 
totaled 55,933,000 kilowatt-hours, an in- 
crease over the preceding month (55,- 
057,000 kilowatt-hours) and also over 
the corresponding month of 1941 (50,- 
173,000 kilowatt-hours). Hydroelectric 
production in July 1942 dropped, how- 
ever, to 2,909,722,000 kilowatt-hours— 
the lowest monthly figure since February 
1942, but an increase over the July total 
of 2,610,972,000 kilowatt-hours in 1941. 

Net consumption (firm and secondary 
power) in the Provinces increased from 
16,533,293,000 kilowatt-hours from July 
through December 1941 to 17,350,631,000 
for the first 6 months of 1942. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


BrRAZIL’s COFFEE SITUATION 


The coffee trees in Brazil that were 
damaged by the frosts in June and July 
were further injured during August by 
cold winds and continued drought. 
Many of the trees shed their leaves after 
the frosts, leaving the buds and new 
leaves exposed to cold winds. Coffee 
trees usually blossom and put on new 
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leaves in the latter part of September 
and early October; but the drought if 
continued will delay both the flowering 
and leafing out. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
eliminated 101,636 sacks of coffee during 
the first 15 days of August and 220,176 
sacks during the month of July. Since 
1931, 75,961,801 sacks of coffee have been 
eliminated. 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports amounted to 1,910,214 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each on August 31, 1942, 
compared with 1,200,544 sacks on the 
corresponding date in 1941, and 1,919,505 
sacks on July 31, 1942. 

The Sacrifice Quota for the 1942 crop 
had not been announced in mid-Septem- 
ber. Estimates of the size of the Sacri- 
fice Quota vary from 10 to 35 percent. 

Coffee exports in August 1942 
amounted to 254,685 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 461,983 sacks 
in August 1941 and 506,768 sacks in July 
1942. 


CoFFEE INDUSTRY IN GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan coffee market was 
quiet during August and September (the 
last 2 months of the 1941-42 coffee crop 
year). August buying consisted of com- 
paratively small lots left from the 
1941-42 crop for which importers had se- 
cured licenses under order M-63 for the 
July-September quarter, and there was 
little trading in new-crop coffee. The 
volume of buying in the domestic mar- 
ket in September was almost normal. 

The entire 1941-42 coffee crop has 
been sold, with the exception of the 
small amount of coffee of unexportable 
grade which is consumed in the country 

The 1942-43 coffee crop is unofficially 
estimated at 766,800 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. 

The Guatemalan coffee-control au- 
thorities are preparing to handle quotas 
and related matters for the 1942-43 sea- 
son, and circulars to producers and buy- 
ers are being issued. 

Exports of coffee from Guatemala dur- 
ing August 1942 or the period from July 
31 to September 3, totaled 36,277 bags, 
compared with 42,571 bags for the pre- 
ceding month, and 17,820 bags for the 
comparable period in 1941. 

Exports during September amounted 
to only 848 bags shipped during the first 
week of the month. 

Movement of nonquota coffee to ports 
was heavy during the month, and it is 
estimated that at the end of September 
there were at least 69,012 bags of this 
coffee in the ports for shipment when 
space is available. 

Exports of Guatemalan coffee during 
the quota year October 1, 1941, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, amounted to 718,743 
bags. 


PERvU’s COFFEE EXPORTS 


The amount of coffee available fox 
export from Peru during the 1942-43 
season was fixed at 43,000 quintals (1 
quintal=220.46 pounds) by a decree of 
July 8, 1942. Exports during the first 
6 months of 1942 aggregated 273 metric 
tons, against 992 during like period of 
1941. 
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SpPAIN’s Nut INDUSTRY 


The 1942 almond crop in Spain will 
amount to about 25,000 metric tons of 
shelled almonds, according to unofficial 
estimate. Harvesting of the 1942 crop 
was completed in the coastal region by 
the end of September, but was not ex- 
pected to be finished in the upland re- 
gion before the middle of October. Har- 
vesting of the 1942 filbert crop was nearly 
completed by mid-September. The crop 
is estimated to be 9,000 metric tons of 
shelled nuts. 

From 200 to 250 metric tons of bitter 
almonds were exported from Spain dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1942, it is un- 
Officially estimated. Exports of almonds, 
except bitter almonds, are still prohib- 
ited. The Government refused to ac- 
cede to the request of Argentina that the 
recently signed trade treaty between the 
two countries include a provision per- 
mitting the export of almonds to Ar- 
gentina. 

Consumption of almonds in Spain may 
be expected to increase still more should 
there be any further substantial decline 
in prices. If local consumption during 
the next 12 months does not exceed the 
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Rubber From the Americas 


Fifteen republics and British 
colonies in “the other Americas” 
have agreed to sell exclusively to 
the United States all crude rubber 
produced above essential domestic 
needs, and to take steps to expand 
production, Rubber Director Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers announced recently. 

Countries which have signed the 
agreement include American Re- 
publics Brazil, Peru, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Panama, 
and the British colonies Trinidad- 
Tobago, British Guiana, and Brit- 
ish Honduras. Similar agreements 
are being negotiated with Vene- 
zuela, Dutch Guiana, and the 
Windward Islands, in the Western 
Hemisphere, and with Liberia in 
Africa. 

Rubber-development programs 
in Latin America and Liberia have 
been assigned to the United States 
by the Combined Raw-Materials 
Board; other accessible areas will 
be developed by the United King- 
dom. Rubber produced in Ceylon, 
however, may be allocated by the 
Board to the United States and 
other United Nations as conditions 
warrant. 

Probable total United States im- 
portation of natural rubber, the 
Baruch Rubber Survey Committee 
estimated, would be about 53,000 
tons for the 18-month period, July 
1, 1942, to December 31, 1943. The 
rubber agreements run through 
1946, but no volume estimates have 
been made beyond 1943. 
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Food for “Offshore Areas” 
Assured 


Every possible measure will be 
taken to assure adequate supplies 
of foodstuffs and other essential 
commodities at reasonable prices 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands under a cooperative plan re- 
cently put into effect by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The plan was instituted because 
of curtailed shipping space and 
the shortage of escort vessels for 
civilian supplies. 

Foodstuffs covered by bona fide 
outstanding commercial orders will 
be handled under the plan when- 
ever possible, consistent with the 
objective of the plan. 

The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Agriculture will prepare lists of 
requirements of foodstuffs, includ- 
ing fertilizers and seed, for these 
two areas. After review by the De- 
partment of the Interior, arrange- 
ments for shipping will be made 
through the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 
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8,000 to 10. 000 metric tons consumed dur- 
ing the last 12 months, Spain’s export- 
able surplus for the calendar year 1943 
should be about 25,000 metric tons. 

The market continues inactive, and 
prices for shelled nuts have declined 
slightly since July. Somewhat greater 
activity is expected when harvesting of 
the 1942 crop is ended and the new crop 
is available for purchase. 

Stocks of filberts of the 1941 crop have 
practically disappeared, as they are more 
readily used for edible oils and flour 
substitutes than are almonds. There is 
a large consumption of filberts by pastry 
shops unable to obtain wheat flour. 


Meats and Products 
BEEF CATTLE IN MEXICO 


About 2,000,000 head of cattle are pro- 
duced annually in Mexico. It is expected 
that about 450,000 head will be exported 
in 1942, compared with 542,705 in 1941, 
and 448,764 for the 4-year average 1938 
to 141. It is believed that Mexico can- 
not increase exports within a year or two 
without depleting herds. 

In general, the cattle in Mexico are in 
good condition. Considerable work has 
been done in recent years by the Federal 
and State Governments, in the control 
of diseases and pests of cattle, and no 
serious outbreak has occurred in the last 
year. 

Breed improvement is being carried on, 
especially in the northern States. About 
60 percent of the exports in 1941 were 
either Hereford or crossed with Hereford. 
About 4,000 head of cattle, mostly breed- 
ing stock, are expected to be imported 
into Mexico in 1942. ; 

Prices of cattle are quite attractive to 
producers, and both the domestic price of 
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cattle and of beef have risen in the last 
year. 

Consumption of beef in Mexico, as of 
September 1942, was very low—only about 
7.9 kilograms per person—but it was in- 
creasing. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


According to foreign press reports, 
sugar production in certain European 
countries in 1940 and 1941 is estimated 
as follows: 

[In short tons] 


1940 1941 
NIN oe os es ecercisirisl werden 278,000 273, 000 
TRIG as Scsisanes aces ti eeedincrtae 274,000 306, 000 
Saab eee ae 331,000 337,000 
UI ras is lt Sit 94,000 91,000 
RN acc es es ca airin ts icin nts 97,000 99,000 
pty ee ca 86,000 25,000 
PUG. en oecsoewsdccauc 7, 700 4, 410 


Crop CONDITIONS IN BARBADOS 


Sugarcane is reported in excellent 
condition in Barbados, and a fairly good 
crop seems assured. 

Molasses amounting to 63,000 punch- 
eons (1 puncheon=about 170 gallons) 
was manufactured in 1942. Of this, 
Canada has purchased 47,000 puncheons. 

Plantings of local food crops have been 
greatly extended, and they now form a 
large part of the total arable land. 


Iron and Steel 


MANUFACTURE OF BONDERIZED STEEL 
IN CANADA 


Bonderized steel will be manufactured 
in Canada to relieve the demand for tin, 
says a September report. Two com- 
panies in Hamilton, Ontario, are sched- 
uled to go into production in October. 

Basically, bonderized steel is cold re- 
duced black plate treated with iron phos- 
phates. It is similar to regular tin plate 
except for the dark color, and it serves 
as a substitute for tin in some products. 
When used for cans, a protective coat of 
lacquer is usually applied. 


GOVERNMENT OF URUGUAY TO PURCHASE 
More STEEL 


An additional 15,000 tons of steel— 
10,000 tons in steel bars and the re- 
mainder in sheets and wire—are to 
be purchased by the Government of 
Uruguay through the Bank of the Re- 
public. 

Specifications have been drawn for the 
steel bars, but offers of different dimen- 
sions will be considered. The sales price 
will be established by the Executive 
Power. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Leather and Products 


U. K. UTILIZES WasTE LEATHER 


Recovery and reuse of waste leather is 
expanding in the United Kingdom. One 
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firm manufactures a board from waste 
leather comparable to material previ- 
ously imported from Sweden. The an- 
nual production figure is approximately 
3,000 tons. 

Before the war, practically the only 
use for waste leather was in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. The quantity avail- 
able was far in excess of the requirements 
for fertilizer, and the greater portion 
of waste leather was burned or tipped. 

When supplies of Swedish board for 
heel-building, in-soles, and _ stiffeners 
could no longer be obtained, steps were 
taken to develop the substitute. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN U. K.’s LEATHER 
INDUSTRY 


The domestic market for leather of all 
types is very strong in the United King- 
dom, and better grades for civilian use 
or export are generally unobtainable. 
Thus far, Government contractors have 
been able to secure both bottom and 
upper leathers in the quantities and 
qualities specified, but civilian manu- 
facturers have had to take increasingly 
large quantities of substitute and low- 
grade materials. Upper leathers are be- 
ing exported in large quantities, but it is 
asserted that the types now being ex- 
ported are not suitable for domestic 
manufacturing needs or are in excess of 
domestic requirements. . 

Supplies of domestic sheep and lamb 
pelts during April and May were well 
below the quantities that tanners could 
handle. Certain classes of wooled skins 
continued to be taken out for clothing 
purposes, and this restricted to some ex- 
tent the quantities going to tanners. 
During June, July, and August supplies 
fell off seasonally, further accentuating 
tanners’ difficulties. 

Most gloving leather currently pro- 
duced appears to be going into export 
trade, but supplies are becoming in- 
creasingly short because stocks of im- 
ported skins are dwindling. Shortages 
of chamois continues, and the raw- 
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stock position is such that, while sub- 
stantial oversea orders are available, the 
possibility of executing them is regarded 
as slight. 


Some LEATHER SHORTAGES IN URUGUAY 


As a result of large exportations of 
salted hides and reduced activity of the 
packing houses, certain types of leather 
are now unobtainable in Uruguay. 


Tanning Materials 
Imports OF U. K. INCREASED 


During 1941, imports of quebracho ex- 
tract by Britain from Argentina 
amounted to 13,983 metric tons, well 
above the 1939 level of 11,850 metric tons. 
In the first 4 months of 1942 imports rose 
to 10,770 metric tons, which nearly 
equaled the entire figure for 1939. 

Prices of imported and domestic tan- 
ning materials were stable during the 
April—August period. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


Woods, such as Sitka spruce and high- 
quality yellow birch, which are specially 
suitable for making aircraft, have long 
had a steady market in Canada, but the 
use of resin-bonded wood veneers, prin- 
cipally birch, for making plywood for 
airplanes has brought a great increase 
in the amount of wood used in plane con- 
struction. 

The even newer molded plywood proc- 
ess has created a heavy demand for hard 
yellow birch from Quebec and New 
Brunswick, and for western white birch 
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from British Columbia, according to 
Canadian press reports. Molded, resin- 
bonded plywood has a high strength- 
weight ratio, which makes it particu- 
larly useful as a material for airplanes. 


PLywoop CONTAINERS PRODUCED IN INDIA 


Various types of. plywood containers 
have been evolved in India by the Indian 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
the British press reports. They have a 
capacity of from 1 to 36 pounds and can 
be used for dry goods, grease, oil, and 
paints, and for many other materials for 
which metal containers formerly have 
been employed. 

These containers are made in cylindri- 
cal form from bent plywood, reinforced 
with iron bands; the tops and bottoms 
are of solid wood. They are fitted with 
different types of wooden or metal stop- 
pers, according to the material which 
they are to contain. Coatings of cashew- 
shell liquid varnish, prolamin, or shellac 
are used to treat them both inside and 
outside, to make them leakproof. 

Attempts are being made to produce 
plywood containers for gasoline and ker- 
osene, but it is difficult to render them 
completely leakproof under severe han- 
dling; such containers must also be fire- 
proof. 


SWEDEN’s SALE OF STANDING TIMBER 


Larger amounts of timber will be of- 
fered this year at the auctions of stand- 
ing timber in Swedish Crown forests, 
than were offered late year, says the 
European press. About 1,898,000 trees 
were available in 1941 in the Middle 
Norrland district; it is expected that the 
total this year will reach 2,250,000. 

The Central Union of Swedish Timber 
Dealers has requested the Price Control 
Council to take steps before date of auc- 
tion to prevent a rise in prices, such as 
occurred in 1941. 


U. K. Uses Woop IN MANUFACTURE OF 
SHOES 


Shoes with wooden soles will soon ap- 
pear on the market in the United King- 
dom, the British press reports. They 
have been produced by a Northampton 
firm after 6 months’ experiment. 

The sole and heel are of English poplar, 
covered with rubberoid, which makes 
the shoes as silent as the rubber-soled 
type; the uppers are of suede or leather. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


DECREASE IN CANADIAN FARM-EQUIPMENT 
IMPORTS 


The value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery imported by Canada in May 1942 
was $1,777,921—less than half that of 
May 1941, according to reports. As in 
April, the greatest decrease was in trac- 
tors, only 680 valued at $540,534 having 
been imported, compared with 4,215 val- 
ued at $2,669,453 in May 1941. Imports 
of tractor parts dropped from $648,053 
in May 1941 to $535,002 in May 1942. 
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Dutch Have “Too Many 
Cattle,” Say Nazis 


In a broadcast over the Dutch 
radio, C. J. Ruiter, Nazi Director- 
General of Agriculture, recently 
said that the Dutch cattle herd was 
“still far too large,” as it amounted 
to 84 percent of the pre-war herd. 
Cattle under 1 year old have even 
surpassed 130 percent of normal, 
he added; and he therefore an- 
nounced that another 10 percent of 
the herd had to be slaughtered dur- 
ing the second half of 1942 so that 
the ratio between cows and calves 
would become five to one. 

The Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Swiss 
daily, reported from the Nether- 
lands recently that silage would no 
longer be available for sheep and 
cattle this winter while other fod- 
der would be scarce. Farmers have 
been ordered to surrender all their 
grain except a small quantity of 
oats for horses, while compulsory 
surrender of hay and straw stocks 
will be introduced shortly. 
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The value of leading classes of im- 
ports in May 1942 is shown in the follow- 
ing list: 


Value 
I Riis oe een neste $3, 510 
Cream separators.................... 333 
Separator repair parts._.__._._.____- 6, 092 
eS ., r 2,714 
Milking machines........ ............. 12, 792 
Emer Se awe leus «6S 
Harvesters and binders____._._-___ 25, 621 
i A a Te . 
ie cg EE erat 2, 034 
Eo ee 1, 364 
Manure spreaders__.-.............. 12, 267 
Spraying and dusting machines-_-____ 33, 433 
yg A 29, 402 
EN Sine cae oud cae ele 15, 420 
SE ND sii codec SeK seis 6, 890 
RIGO TIOOWE. 22s ccceccessccsen 8, 591 


MRE rae occu na nncnccaie 27, 823 


Moldboard plows ................... 97, 720 
So Ee ae ee ey 1,149 
ee Ee 16, 409 
| a ae ee er ene ee 262, 802 
SESS er nrens er eee eee 1, 800 
EN DR ck cindemmcawacudecme 18, 556 
ARON GIUB 2 SB teceincdu wesc 6, 613 
oe ene 2, 169 
Vegetable graders.................., 10, 749 
DE Praise wks wactnutiaci weed 540, 534 
Re ME tent cuninshnenecceteue 535, 002 
WR eRe didi cacenanwenwecnuns 8, 570 
General implements, n. e. s_________ 4,273 


In addition, 140 mowing machines, 116 
potato diggers, and 31 horse rakes were 
imported. 


INDIA’s MANUFACTURE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Machine tools, ranging from simple 
drills and lathes to special-purpose ma- 
chines for munitions work, are now be- 
ing manufactured in India, according to 
a June press report. More than 100 


firms, with a total monthly output of 
approximately 170 machines (excluding 
auxiliary equipment), are reported to be 
engaged in the industry. 

Lathes, drilling, shaping, planing, slot- 
ting, and hack-sawing machines, and 
presses are among the most popular 
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types being made. Jigs, gages, and 
various small tools are also being pro- 
duced. Railway workshops are manu- 
facturing some horizontal borers, pro- 
duction millers, and thread millers and, 
in addition, are turning out approxi- 
mately 1,000 gages per week for use in 
ordnance plants. 

Before the war, a few Indian firms 
built special machine tools for their own 
use, but the machine-tool industry itself 
was very small. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities, however, the industry has 
advanced rapidly, and many new plants 
have been licensed. The Government is 
vitally interested in continuing this de- 
velopment and has recently approved 
several schemes to promote further ex- 
pansion. 

One plan provides for the expenditure 
of 15 lakhs of rupees (approximately 
$450,000) to assist selected firms in in- 
creasing their production of high-grade 
machine tools to a rate of 80 to 100 per 
month. The possibilities of manufac- 
turing cutting tools, such as taps, ream- 
ers, twist drills, and milling cutters are 
also being studied, and assistance will 
be given to firms willing to enter this 
field. 

The Government is also attempting to 
secure complete utilization of all ma- 
chine tools now in India. As part of 
this program, a census of machine tools 
was taken in July 1940, and since that 
time almost 1,000 have been requisitioned 
and placed in the central workshop. 

Though much has been achieved in 
developing domestic production and in 
conserving suplpies, India’s machine- 
tool requirements far exceed both pres- 
ent and potential manufacturing ca- 
pacity, and it is still necessary to import 
substantial quantities. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES MACHINE TOOLS FROM 
MANUFACTURERS IN JAPAN 


All completed and partly completed 
machine tools in the hands of Japanese 
manufacturers awaiting delivery to non- 
essential users have been taken over. by 
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“Banana Bread” in 
Venezuela 


To obviate the necessity of im- 
porting wheat for bread, the citi- 
zens of Venezuela will eat bread 
made partly of banana flour, meal 
from the mandioc or yuca plant, 
and corn meal, according to a re- 
cent executive decree of the Min- 
istry of Interior. 

The decree provides that the ad- 
dition of banana, yuca, or corn 
meal shall be not less than 10 
percent. 

Experiments made by the bakers 
of Caracas show that excellent 
bread may be produced from the 
above-mentioned products when 
mixed with wheat flour. 

Brazil has been mixing 10 per- 
cent yuca with wheat flour for 
several years. 
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the Government, according to reports. 
The Government is reported to be pay- 
ing one-half the market price for fin- 
ished tools, and 10 times their scrap value 
for semifinished tools. 


MEXICO ADJUSTS EQUIPMENT FOR USE WITH 
SUBSTITUTE FIBERS 


A modified form of a henequen decorti- 
cator, with a wooden wheel and iron 
knives, has been used successfully in 
Campeche, Mexico, to extract fiber from 
the leaves of the sansevieria, a fibrous 
plant of the lily family now being cul- 
tivated as a substitute for jute. 

It is reported that cordage machinery 
being used for work with harder fibers 
might require considerable adjustment 
if sansevieria were substituted, because 
of the comparatively finer and weaker 
fiber. In some cases, complete new in- 
stallations would probably be necessary. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SWEDEN’S MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Sweden was represented by six films, 
the work of five companies, at the Inter- 
national Film Exhibition held in Venice, 
Italy, from August 30 to September 15, 
1942. Five of the films shown were full- 
length features, and one was a short 
subject. 

Sweden’s State Censorship Board ex- 
amined and approved for public exhibi- 
tion in Sweden a total of 1,227 films, 
including copies, during the second quar- 
ter of 1942. News reels, cartoons, and 
— films comprised 713 of this num- 

er. 

More than 50 percent (628) of the films 
reviewed were made in Sweden. The 
next-largest number (356) were made 
in the United States, and German-made 
films (155) were third. Of the remain- 
ing films, 30 were of British origin, 11 
were French and 47 came from various 
other countries. 

Feature motion pictures released dur- 
ing the quarter total 53, approximately 
half of which were produced in the United 





States. The following list gives their 
distribution by countries: 
Total for 
quarter 
Tn OG Geo c ccciccmecuueuounceuca. 26 
MINI Cccwietnckcuss causdcccusmence 8 
NE SOR ORE bicts ci cries eae nian aereieaane 
CN cles oid igs caer cede ten aa dren tances agen vada 3 
CNS al ice i So st sigan ceeds ab at 3 
UN airing i ag po a in ew ea as hs 2 
aU Ga ein ois sree Sastre i rts cis ata re entero ek 1 
bE eee eo eae eee ee Pane 1 
a seh escr essere ls stan eso Sach coe 1 
I  eiininieid die cine mneeeinws 1 
ENING Go ecatin eiweidigla ec eid eta malas 53 


Nonferrous Metals 


FINnLAND’S COPPER CONSUMPTION DROPS 


Exportation of increased quantities of 
copper from Finland in 1941 resulted in 
a reduction in home consumption of the 
metal from the peacetime normal of 
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7,000 tons to between 3,000 and 4,000 
tons. 

The Outokumpu Co. produced 18,000 
metric tons of copper in 1941, but a fur- 
ther increase in the company’s capacity 
to produce is limited, a 50 percent in- 
crease having been reported in 1940. 
The recovery of copper waste has been 
initiated to relieve the shortage. 

Work at the Petsamo nickel mines 
was limited in 1941, and a nickel short- 
age has been reported. A nickel smelter 
for the Outokumpu Co. was reported in 
July as being under construction. 


SILVER MANUFACTURES OF PERU 


With a view toward raising the stand- 
dard of white metal in Peruvian silver 
manufactures, the Government now re- 
quires a fineness of at least 0.900 in all 
silver products to be exported. This 
must be stamped on the product, to- 
gether with the manufacturer’s mark. 
Silverware not so marked will be rejected 
from shipment by customhouses and 
post offices responsible for enforcement 
of the regulation. 


Demand for Peruvian silver manu- . 


factures is said to be increasing, prin- 
cipally in the United States. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEYLON’sS PRODUCTION OF GRAPHITE 


Graphite production in Ceylon, stimu- 
lated by war needs, resulted in exports 
in 1940 of 23,819 tons, more than twice 
the quantity exported in 1938, the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

Graphite is widely scattered through 
the rocks of the Island, but commercial 
deposits occur in veins, in the form of 
crystal plates or flakes which vary in 
size but are usually thicker in the larger 
veins. Workings of more than 2,000 
known properties, covering nearly the 
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whole southern half of the island, are 
now in progress. 

Most of the properties are shallow pits, 
worked by hand by natives who lease the 
ground and sell their output to brokers. 
In the larger workings, machinery has 
been introduced in recent years. 

The largest property is the Bogala 
mine, located about 50 miles east of Co- 
lombo. Capacity production has re- 
portedly not yet been reached, though 
current output is around 900 tons 
monthly. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM: 
PURCHASING AGREEMENT 


An agreement providing for the ex- 
clusive buying of fats, oils, and oilseeds 
available to the United Nations through- 
out the world was recently announced by 
the Combined Food Board—the United 
States to purchase the output of certain 
prescribed regions and the United King- 
dom that of other areas. The plan is a 
part of the general strategy of the Board 
to procure and allocate efficiently various 
food supplies important in the combined 
war effort. 

Worked out after a comprehensive 
survey of the available fats and oils es- 
sential to wartime needs, the agreement 
provides: (1) The United States will be 
the exclusive purchaser, on behalf of the 
governments adhering to the agreement, 
of all oilseeds, oils, and fats in the North 
American and South American conti- 
nents, including the Caribbean islands, 
and Portuguese Africa, Spanish Africa, 
and Liberia—with the exception of ani- 
mal fats in Argentina and Uruguay; (2) 
the United States will be the exclusive 
purchaser of copra in Tahiti and all Free 
French Pacific islands; and (3) the 
United Kingdom will be the sole buyer, 
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on behalf of all the adhering govern- 
ments, of all animal fats in Argentina 
and Uruguay and of all oilseeds, oils, 
and fats in British Empire countries, 
with the exception of the territory in the 
North American and South American 
continents, including the Caribbean 
islands, Free French Africa, and the 
Belgian Congo. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The 17,000,000 bushels officially esti- 
mated as Canada’s 1942 flaxseed crop 
represents about 323,000,000 pounds of 
linseed oil, approximately five times as 
much as has been consumed in recent 
years. Seed requirements would reduce 
this figure to slightly over 300,000,000 
pounds. 

Production of flaxseed for oil-crushing 
purposes has shown enormous increases 
during the last few years—2,000,000 
bushels in 1939, 3,000,000 in 1940, 7,000,000 
in 1941, and 17,000,000 in 1942. This sen- 
sational climb in production may be at- 
tributed to high yields from the increased 
acreage accomplished by granting a 
bonus of $2 an acre and by guaranteeing 
a price of $2.25 for this year’s produc- 
tion of No. 1 grade flaxseed. 

Roughly, Canada used 50,000,000 
pounds of linseed oil in 1940 and 56,000,- 
000 pounds in 1941. Allowing for a fur- 
ther increase in consumption during 
1942-43, a large surplus of flaxseed and 
linseed oil should be available for export 
from the 1942 crop. Limited crushing 
capacity decrees that exports be chiefly 
in the form of flaxseed. 

Carry-over of stocks of flaxseed at the 
end of July amounted to 1,000,000 
bushels, compared with only 600,000 
bushels in July last year. 

Imports of flaxseed during 1941-42 
were practically nil—only about 176,000 
bushels, mostly from Argentina—and 
none are expected during 1942-43. 

Exports of Canadian flaxseed during 
1942-43 will amount to 5,000,000 or 10,- 
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000,000 bushels—the surplus above 
crushing capacity plus additions to 
stocks. Shipments should move rapidly, 
since preference is given to requests for 
cars carrying flaxseed. 


CaNaADA’s SUNFLOWER PLANTINGS 


Although sunflowers have been grown 
rather extensively in Canada for many 
years by European immigrants scattered 
throughout Manitoba and to a lesser ex- 
tent in Saskatchewan and southern Al- 
berta, very little of the harvest was ever 
marketed. The plant is used mainly as 
an ensilage crop, and the seeds are used 
as chicken feed and for roasting and 
eating. 

At least 3,000 acres were planted in 
Manitoba in 1942, it is believed, despite 
the fact that few farmers plant more 
than one-fourth acre. Figuring an aver- 
age of 800 pounds of seed per acre, the 
harvest should come to around 2,500,000 
pounds. 

A superior variety of sunflower, called 
“Sunrise,” has been developed in experi- 
mental stations and universities in Sas- 
katchewan. It not only yields about 800 
pounds of seed per acre of high oil con- 
tent but also holds promise as an inter- 
tilled crop and a summer fallow substi- 
tute. 

At a meeting of agricultural organiza- 
tions in Winnipeg last spring, it was the 
concensus that the Governinent should 
collect the 240,000 pounds of “€inrise” 
seed expected, so as to expand acreage 
in 1943. 

Some 6,000 acres of suitable land could 
be planted next year to sunflowers in 
Manitoba if enough farmers were per- 
suaded to reserve some of their seed in- 
stead of eating it and were guaranteed 
something like $2.50 a bushel for thei 
crop. Some 50.000 acres could be planted 
with “Sunrise” seed throughout all of 
Canada in 1943, which would yield, 
roughly, a crop of almost 5,000,000 
pounds. The Dominion Government, it 
is rumored, will soon fix the price of seed 
at 5 cents a pound, and, with a yield of 
around 800 pounds per acre, the return 
to the farmer of $40 an acre would be 
very attractive. This year farmers have 
been receiving an average of about $20 an 
acre for flax and $27 for barley and oats. 


CANADA URGED To Grow OIL- YIELDING 
CROPS 


Canadian experimental farms are 
pushing vegetable oil-yielding products. 
Enough seed is believed available to 
plant 50,000 acres of sunflowers next 
year, and about 1 ton of black Argentine 
rapeseed will be produced this year. 

Soybeans cannot be grown profitably in 
the Prairie Provinces because of the 
short growing seasons, higher yields of 
other grains, and the lack of crushing 
facilities. More soybean seed is being 
grown in Manitoba, however, and, if frost 
holds off, stands should yield well. 


PEANUT PLANTINGS IN INDIA 


The area sown to peanuts in India for 
the 1942-43 season is given as 2,809,000 
acres by the first official forecast, which 
includes the State of Baroda for the 
first time. The early estimate last sea- 
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son placed the area sown to peanuts at 
2,662,000 acres. The condition of this 
year’s crop as a whole was said in mid- 
September to be good. 


InpIA’s PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC TALL 
OIL 


Synthetic tall oil has reportedly been 
produced in India from rosin and fatty 
acids, by a method worked out at the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

This material is in demand for the pro- 
duction of asphalt emulsions for road 
making, the British press reports. 


SESAME PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The area planted to sesame for the 
1942-43 crop in India, as forecast in Sep- 
tember, indicated an 11-percent increase 
over the corresponding estimate of the 
1941-42 season. Final figures for the 
1941-42 crop were given as 4097,000 
acres, yielding 415,000 long tons. 


The area planted to sesame in the 
United Provinces was not included in the 
forecast because it was too early to make 
an estimate of the area sown. The 
United Provinces, largest single producer 
of the seed, grow about 25 percent of 
the total Indian sesame acreage. 


On the whole, weather conditions were 
generally favorable for the sesame crop, 
the condition of which was said in mid- 
September to be good. 


SESAME ACREAGE INCREASED IN NICARAGUA 


Sesame is still the leading crop in 
Nicaragua, surpassing all others in total 
acreage. During the period August 1 
to September 19, 1942, sesame acreage 
under bank loan increased 8 percent, or 
603 manzanas, bringing the total area to 
8,437 manzanas under loan. (1 man- 
zana=1.72 acres.) This area is almost 
one-third of the 23,271 manzanas under 
loans authorized by the Banco Nacional 
de Nicaragua September 19, 1942. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Ort PRODUCTION GREATLY DECREASED IN 
RUMANIA 


A steady drop in the Rumanian oil out- 
put is causing concern in Rumanian eco- 
nomic and Government circles, accord- 
ing to European press advices. 


Rumanian wells in the first half of 
1942 produced only 2,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 8,700,000 tons in 1936 and 
5,200,000 tons in 1941. This year’s total 
output, it is feared, will be less than half 
that in 1936, the situation being most 
serious in the Dambovitza area. Only 
the very optimistic would forecast a pro- 
duction of more than 4,000,000 tons from 
refineries with a total capacity of 10,- 
000,000 tons. 


Despite strenuous efforts, only 3,000,- 
000 tons were exported to Germany last 
year, and the export this year, it is esti- 
mated, will inevitably show a decline of 
10 to 15 percent. 
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Radio 


CanapbA’s RaDIO SALES RISE 


More radios were sold by Canadian 
manufacturers during the first quarter 
of 1942 than during the corresponding 
months of 1939, 1940, or 1941, according 
to official statistics issued by the Do- 
minion. Total unit production for the 
quarter was greater than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1939 and 1941, but 
lower than that in 1940. 

Figures for each quarter of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 and for the first quarter of 1942 
are shown in the following table: 








Producers’ 
ienrtee- Protests Pr ye sin sales mS 
number ousan 
(number) of dollars) 
1939: 

pc SORE a 33, 611 40, 073 2,981 
Second. --..._- 68, 189 52, 895 2, 471 
:,. . =e 130, 952 139, 448 6, 963 
Fourth._._... 115, 755 138, 152 7, 590 
MOG i6 cece 91, 751 71, 503 3, 524 
Second. ..__-. 143, 577 85, 937 3, 822 
eS 134, 787 116, 866 6, 544 
a Fourth ......- 122, 540 164, 670 9, 661 
a 61, 038 77, 121 4, 451 
Second -.__..- 93, 666 83, 215 4, 351 
Third __-. 114, 470 120, 573 7,112 
—— 2 85, 275 118, 647 7, 570 
First. .....--- 89, 164 87, 953 6, 421 














Railway 
Equipment 


EQUIPMENT OF MINING RAILWAYS REQUI- 
SITIONED BY ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Italian Government has requisi- 
tioned the equipment and rolling stock 
of mining railways, mining ropeways, 
and mining decauville railways for the 
benefit of the office controlling the sup- 
ply of scrap, says the European press. 

State-owned or State-controlled min- 
ing enterprises, which comprise the main 
part of Italy’s mining production, are not 
required to register their railway mate- 
rial and rolling stock. 


ELECTRIF-CATION OF RAILWAY LINES 
IN SPAIN 


The railway administration in Spain 
has been instructed to work out imme- 
diately a comprehensive plan for the 
electrification of the principal broad- 
gage railway lines in the country, ac- 
cording to press reports. A coal short- 
age is said to be the reason for the plan. 
The various sections to be converted will 
be classified on the basis of relative 
urgency. 


OPERATION OF SWITZERLAND’S RAILWAY 
SERVICE DIFFICULT 


Supplies of materials in Switzerland, 
such as coal, electricity, rails, and cross 
ties, for the Swiss Federal Railways have 
been increasingly difficult to obtain since 
the outbreak of war—a situation which 
necessitates the strictest economy in 
view of growing traffic requirements. 
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Although 110 additional kilometers 
have been electrified since the war began, 
the consumption of coal has not de- 
creased; in fact, reserves have been ex- 
tensively used. 

Wooden cross ties have replaced metal 
ones to some extent since imports of 
rails and metal cross ties stopped. Care- 
ful repairs, repeated renewal of the road- 
bed, and the use of hydraulic chalk in 
place of cement have also facilitated 
operations. These, as well as other sub- 
stitution and economy measures, have 
insured the maintenance of essential 
services. 

Circulation of freight cars is being 
speeded up, as Switzerland must now 
transport its imports with its own cars, 
500 to 600 being dispatched daily for this 
purpose. A daily average of 7,500 freight 
cars are loaded, and a 10 percent increase 
is expected this fall. From September 
1939 to July 1942 the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways sent more than 272,000 cars abroad 
to bring back imports. 


Shipbuilding 


GERMANY TO CoNnstTRUCT “NEW PROCESS” 
CONCRETE SHIPS 


A new company with a capital of 
6,000,000 marks (1 reichsmark equals 
$0.40) has been formed in Germany for 
the construction of concrete ships, ac- 
cording to the British press. A new 
process, enabling a large saving in weight, 
is to be used. 


PORTUGAL BUILDS VESSELS FOR BRITISH 
CONCERN 


The fourth of six vessels being built 
in Portugal for a British fishing con- 
cern has been completed at a shipyard 
in Gafanha da Nazare, according to 
trade reports. The boat is a 500-ton 
motor trawler, equipped with a 500- 
horsepower engine. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SAILING SHIPS IN SPAIN 


Sailing ships are being constructed in 
Spain to replace steamers withdrawn 
from Mediterranean traffic in increasing 
numbers for oversea routes. 

The Valencia shipyard is building 500 
sailing ships of 300 tons costing 700,000 
pesetas each. They will be used chiefly 
during the orange season on service be- 
tween various Mediterranean ports. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ay ” 
Aug. Sept. 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
1 fPound (free) - ae *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150. 
Australia. -----..--.-------------- \ Pound (official) - - Rs eee = 3. 3. 3. 2280 3. 2280 
{ LS) eee . 9602 . 8514 . 8952 . 8782 . 8855 
Canada. .------------------------- Dollar (official)............_|...------. ‘9091 | .9001 | . 9091 9091 
ET LEE TRE LE _ See . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) (t) 
ee eeee upee - = *, 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
OES EE Eee 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements----_-...------ ee *.5174 . 4698 (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa------.----- — iaeaget > RAL. . = . ane ees r' — . nnd 
. —S : ; " : p 
United Kingdom... ....---.---.-- {Pound (official)...._._-__- | 40350} 4.0350 | 4.0350} 4.0350 


























OrFic1AL Rates IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 

































Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate oe dol- 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
RR ice ks. whew atamaee 4 Afghanis=1 rupee. ..-__..........-.---- |) a |e 
eo Congo. ..........- _.........| 44.25 Congolese eae ry _ a ._ )» SRSRETEPR S22 aE ee 
Belgium. 1 ERE L Dee Eee evee.......~<......---..- 2.1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
(ee llev=RM 0.0805...................---.. 2, 0122 *.0124 3*, 0621 
China Y (Shanghai) aconkbeoacipeen i peepee... ...._............-.- 4, 0531 * 2136 . 1188 
China—Manchuria.._-.______-___-_-- 1 M. yuan=1 yen.______-__-..----- . 2344 * 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia_-_...___..------ 1 koruna=RM 0.10__-____--.__---- . 2.0400 *. 0347 5*, 0343 
mn am enemee 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860__-_-__---- 2.0344 *, 0348 *. 0343 
I [Meee 0, aE . 2088 2183 . 2035 
| eae nen enccon| Soe O.Beete e100... .............-.- 4.1714 5 5.0130 6 4. 5463 
. § Rees __....--] 49.35 markkaa=$1.00______- . 0203 . 0216 . 0199 
France: 
Oosupiel area....................] [fea 00000... .. ..........-....- . 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area. _.............--| 43.90 francs=$1.00-__..........---------- . 0228 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina_______.-....___---- LS . 2269 7 , 2880 7, 2510 
Germany --_-_- t ot) 7) ___ ee . 4000 *, 4006 *, 4002 
te ee 1 drachma=RM 0.0167_____.__--------- 2.0067 . 0090 . 0082 
Hungary... =-| Se wee... ..-- <4... 2 o5- . 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
Iceland ____- ss nae __..| 6.505 kroner=$1.00__-___-__- . 1537 fake 
eee oe CUCU F—Eeeeee . 0286 |. Oe aes Coa 
ee ign peeenas 1 dinar=£1 sterling. ................-.-- 4. 0350 6 4. 8894 6 4, 4354 
Re a og Se SE ae 19 lire=$1.00________ . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
aaa : |. | | Sa ees ee . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Netherlands. __- ee odin a 1.8838 guilders=$1.00- : . 5308 . 5501 . 5834 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_____........-.----- . 5284 . 5501 6, 5334 
Newfoundland. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 mS . 9091 3, 9942 . 9602 
Norway-. ; 4.376 kroner=$1.00......................- . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine_- s peg eee 4. 0350 8 4, 8894 8 4. 4354 
Poland (general governorship) __. ee 2, 2000 . 1886 2, 1884 
Portugal 24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) --___- . 0409 0433 0404 
8 15 escudos to the dollar (currency) --.--_- . 0667 . . 
Rumania i eee . 0052 *. 0073 9* 0071 
Spain -_-.__-- 10.95 pesetas=$1.00................--.--- . 0913 *. 0560 * 0999 
SaaS 4.20 kronef=$1.00 1°... 2.2.2.2... . 2381 . 2399 . 2380 
— RN EE . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
eo i ee RIS weeeeeeneo.............-........ - 4556 7. 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand | REPRE See Se > 11 bi — | Ee . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
SE es Se. ea eres e . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
US 4) eee = 5:30 rubles $i. | Ee | fe epee re els, (REND oi 
Yugoslavia: 
| Se ere a wee Skee ee BS... ...............- 2.0200 *, 0231 9 *, 0277 
i Sasa | 06 hee 2.0200 *. 0231 * *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. 


' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Averages for first 8 months only. 
os — set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 

oard. 


6 Based on average for pound sterling. 

7 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

9 —— for January-August and November-De- 


cem 
10 Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 
kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 
ul For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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War’s Effect on Colombia’s 


Economy 
(Continued from p. 8) 


Labor Conditions 


There has been a gradual, though not 
alarming, increase in unemployment, 
due principally to the shipping situation 
and declining construction. Several 
hundred banana workers have been dis- 
placed through the cessation of the ex- 
port banana business as have a number 
of dock workers. A number of fac- 
tories have been forced to discharge 
some of their workers because of cur- 
tailed production, and several large or- 
ganizations distributing automobiles, 
farm implements, road-grading equip- 
ment, and the like have laid off some 
salesmen, bookkeepers, and other em- 
ployees, not all of whom have secured 
reemployment. Declining production in 
the gold-mining industry is causing a 
certain amount of unemployment, as is 
decreased traffic on the Magdalena 
River. 

Considering the country as a whole, 
unemployment is spotty and is not as 
yet posing a serious problem, with the 
exception of that caused by the fall of 
the banana industry. In this case the 
economy of an entire region has been 
affected, and the Government is exceed- 
ingly interested in developing some other 
activity to either replace the banana in- 
dustry or substitute for it until such 
time as the resumption of banana pro- 
duction seems feasible. 

Labor unrest has occurred from time 
to time, particularly in the utilities in- 
dustries and on the Magdalena River. 
During the second quarter of this year 
a threatened strike in the petroleum in- 
dustry was averted, and a strike on the 
Magdalena River was declared illegal by 
the Government. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports in 1941 were valued at 174,- 
432,000 pesos and imports at 169,994,000 
pesos, leaving an export balance of 4,- 
438,000 pesos. The United States was 
Colombia’s-best customer and chief sup- 
plier, a position which the United States 
has occupied for the past 5 years. The 
disruption in normal trade channels 
brought about by the war has increased 
the importance of the United States’ po- 
sition in Colombia’s foreign trade. 

The effects of the war upon the for- 
eign trade of Colombia are: a slight shift 
in markets and suppliers; import and 
export difficulties; and increasing intra- 
Latin American trade. 

The loss of European markets has had 
no serious effects upon the Colombian 
economy, since the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, particularly 
the first-named, have to a large extent 
absorbed the merchandise formerly 
taken by those markets. Likewise, on 
the supply side approximately the same 
is true. Imports coming from sources 
now closed have, in the main, been re- 
placed by imports from the United 
States. 
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Colombia’s principal imports are ma- 
chinery and apparatus, metal manufac- 
tures, transportation materials, chemi- 


cal products, foodstuffs, and medicinal. 


preparations. Although priorities have 
made difficult the importation of some 
of these products and the shipping 
shortage has further complicated the 
import problem, the situation, generally 
speaking, is not serious as yet. Import 
difficulties, however, seem to be increas- 
ing—a factor which is regarded with 
some concern by Colombians. 


Some Export Difficulties 


Export difficulties also are growing 
and, as stated before, are noticeable 
chiefly in the accumulations of coffee in 
various parts of the country. In addi- 
tion, pipeline shipments of petroleum to 
the export terminal of Covenas have 
stopped by reason of the irregularity of 
tanker calls. The cessation of banana 
exports, while due principally to the rav- 
ages of the sigatoka disease, was un- 
doubtedly hastened by shipping losses. 
On the whole, though export difficulties 
have not seriously affected Colombia, 
any important disruption in coffee ship- 
ments, thus affecting sales and deliveries, 
will have a bad effect on the entire eco- 
nomic situation. 

The trend toward intra-Latin Ameri- 
can trade has received added impetus as 
a result of the war, and in Colombia’s 
case such trade showed a marked in- 
crease in 1940. Although statistics are 
not available, it is believed that trade 
with other Latin American countries in- 
creased still more in 1941, and this trend 
is expected to continue, thus relieving to 
some extent the pressure on the United 
States for imported articles. 


Finance and Exchange 


Since the finances of Colombia are de- 
pendent in large part upon foreign trade, 
they are particularly susceptible to the 
changing conditions of war. Shipping 
difficulties and decreased petroleum pro- 
duction have resulted in significant 
changes both in Government financing 
and in the exchange situation. 

Budgetary revenues have been greatly 
reduced in consequence of reduced pro- 
duction of petroleum products and de- 
creasing imports into Colombia, De- 
creasing imports, in particular, represent 
a serious decline in budgetary revenues, 
since normally about 20 percent of Co- 
lombia’s. revenues are obtained from this 
source. The effect of decreased imports 
upon governmental revenues is obvious 
when it is realized that, of the 12,000,000 
pesos expected from customs revenues 
during the first 6 months of 1942, a little 
more than half this amount was actually 
received. 

The Government, to compensate the 
budget for the lower customs and other 
revenues, in June authorized the issuance 
of bonds up to a value of 15,000,000 pesos, 
bearing interest up to 6 percent and hav- 
ing a life up to 10 years. The decree au- 
thorizing this bond issue also established 
a 3 percent sales tax on the domestic 
sales of cotton, woolen, silk, and cement 
factories, sugar refineries, and breweries, 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 
malan eae and the Panamanian balboa are linked tot 
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NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New = - units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


the Solar o ft to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 






































to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
‘ June July 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
nL ee 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Oct. 1 
Argentina... .- Paper peso... .- {Official | UR 4 423 | 493 | 423 | 423 | Do. 
SSCS ONE rs Pees Eee { a }sept.20. 
Bolivia:.......- Boliviano--.-.-- Free market............ 4.37 4.24 4. 26 4.23 4.23 | Oct. 1 
Controlied............... 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Oct. 5 
eee a as a, es, Re 
ee 56.71 54. 02 51. 50 50. 00 50. 00 (?) 
p | ete pS | eee C7 eee 16.500 | 16.500} 16.500} 16.500 | 16.500 | Sept. 26 
Pree mieseee............. 19.789 | 19.717 19.650 | 19.642 19.630 0. 
8 free market_----- 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500} 20.500] 20.500 Do. 
Gas on cS Sete see 21.421 | 2.26} 2.100 }........-. 20. 600 ms 
y 
3 ere US on gn oo at ee atdcasaned 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Sept. 23 
Export draft... .......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0. 
— a a 33. 04 31. 78 31.14 31.15 32. 20 Do. 
eg Ee eee 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.12 31.10 Do. 
Gold neue icsesons: 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.12 31. 10 Do. 
Mining dollar__-_..---_.-- 431.13 31. 35 31.15 31.12 31.10 Do. 
Agricultural dollar phase a hacen 531.15 31.15 31.12 31.10 Do 
Colombta..-..<.|..... do Bio: | See 1.75 1.7545} 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Oct. 3 
Bank of Republic------- 1, 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_.---- (®) (®) (8) (®) ) 
: Ue 1.88 1,86 1.77 1a 1.77 Oct. 3 
Costa Rica----.- a eee Uncontrolled___-----..--- 5.70 5.85 5. 62 5. 64 5.63 | Oct. 5 
— PeGutanwesects 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
CO no cass eee | 975 1.00 1.00 1 Sept. 26 
Ecuador...--.-.- | Rae Central Bank ( — 116, 42 15.00 14, 10 14.10 14. 10 Do 
oo BR to DS a ee Ey ceeeemeee Se ernreers 
Commercial Bank-.------ Ae Seay EE SERRE SSRs 
Honduras. --..- Lempira.......- CE dacs airkcnsnescen 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | Sept. 26 
Mexico_-_..._--- i, (ese ee eae 5.40 4.86 4. 86 4.85 4.85 | Oct.10 
Nicaragua. - ---- Cordoba. - ------ ., eee ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Sept.19 
lary 6. 36 5.93 5.35 5. 23 5.10 0. 
Paraguay. Paper peso- ----- CEE snadoe sas sn2s-< Yo el eS 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 3 
__. a rap ere 975. 35 a! le SARS, eR ise er 
OS a soucus se Pee os 5 va weascateees bo aka co acbuenewnse 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Oct. 10 
Salvador-......- eee ES eae omen 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -...--- i aa igi Controle ee 1, 899 1, 899 1.899 1.899 1, 899 Do. 
Se ccubuedaesaceaen 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 0. 
Venezuela-_--.- Bolivar... -..--- Controlied Pec acaguensasn 3.19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | Sept. 19 
ee eae 13,46 | 123.76 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 0. 
1 Mar. 16-Dee. 31. 


2 Jan. 1-June 20. 
3 Middle of September. 
4 Established on ag 3 13. 
5 Established Mar. 
' Me Class 2 aetna, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
T June-December. 
§ January-May. 


9 yo ee pesos “ 3 ‘neeeene peso. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 

1 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24—Dee. 31. 


NoteE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina, 





and a 20 percent surcharge on excess 
profits. 

The sales tax became effective July 1, 
while the surcharge on excess profits is 
to be collected in 1943 on the profits of 
1942. The revenue derived from the sales 
and excess-profits taxes is to be used for 
the service of interest and amortization 
of the bonds. Public reaction to this 
measure has been generally favorable, al- 
though there has been a certain amount 
of criticism regarding the omission of 
such sources of revenue as amusements, 
the tobacco industry, real estate, etc. 


Four Groups of Imports 


Declining imports, arising from the 
shipping shortage resulting from the war, 
have effected a change in Colombia’s ex- 
change position. For exchange-control 
purposes, imported merchandise is classi- 
fied into four groups, exchange for which 
is obtainable at progressively less favor- 
able rates. Applications for exchange for 


merchandise in Class I, upon approval, 
have been provided with exchange at 
once, while applications for merchandise 
in Classes II, III, and IV have been ap- 
proved with the notation that they may 
be financed through the Stabilization 
Fund when that Fund announces its 
willingness to receive such applications. 

Prior to April 9, 1942, because of the 
scarcity of foreign exchange there were 
delays in obtaining exchange for Classes 
II, III, and IV. However, since that date 
declining imports have resulted in in- 
creasing amounts of available foreign ex- 
change, and the Stabilization Fund an- 
nounced on April 13 that until further 
notice exchange for Classes II, III, and 
IV would be available immediately. 


New Governmental Controls 


The war has necessitated the estab- 
lishment of yarious control measures in 
Colombia, commencing with export con- 
trol which was established in October 
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1941. The decree setting up export con- 
trol prohibits the reexportation of .all 
products imported into Colombia, re- 
gardless of origin, that are included in 
export-control lists of other American 
countries. Likewise, the exportation of 
these same products processed in any 
manner by domestic industry, and prod- 
ucts produced in Colombia that are in- 
cluded in said lists, are subject to the 
restrictions imposed by the Office of Ex- 
change and Export Control. 

Reexportation and exportation of the 
products included in the decree may be 
effected only by obtaining a license from 
the Office of Exchange and Export Con- 
trol, which will be granted only for ship- 
ment to other American countries having 
export control systems similar to that of 
Colombia. 

In December 1941, the Congress of 
Colombia passed law 128 which among 
other things empowered the Govern- 
ment, in regard to imported products 
subject to export control in foreign mar- 
kets, to import, fix maximum prices, es- 
tablish quotas for importers, and or- 
ganize registrations of stocks of such 
products: and invested the President of 
the Republic, until July 20, 1942, with 
extraordinary powers to cope with new 
developments in the war situation. 


Important Decrees 


Under the powers given him by law 
128, the President issued decrees estab- 
lishing tire and tube rationing—requir- 
ing industrial enterprises consuming 
foreign raw materials to submit to the 
Ministry of National Economy monthly 
reports containing information as to 
stocks, probable consumption, and pend- 
ing orders for such raw materials—re- 
quiring natural or juridical persons or 
entities of public right possessing any 
of a long list of articles, including wire, 
tools, metals, farm and construction ma- 
chinery, and many other items, to reveal 
the stocks they possess and submit de- 
tailed monthly reports of the changes 
that have occurred in such stocks—and 
establishing the Superintendency of Im- 
portations and amplifying the duties and 
activities of the Superintendency. 

The Government of Colombia, in ad- 
dition to the control measures of an 
economic nature mentioned above, has 
followed a procedure similar to that of 
the United States in its treatment of 
aliens. The funds of Axis nationals have 
been blocked, and steps have been taken 
to move inland Axis nationals living in 
the coastal areas or in the ports along 
the Magdalena River. 

On May 3, 1942, a presidential election 
was held in Colombia, and Ex-President 
Alfonso Lopez was elected. The new 
President, who held the same post from 
1934 to 1938, took office August 7, 1942. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 6, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
November 9, 1942. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
IA No. 16—Entire class 
eee Do. 

RR 304 caciecctoes No. 10—Entire class 
Soe No. 3—Entire class 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from the date 
of the third and last printing. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
: 1948 
Chinaroid...........- Pharmaceuticals. - - -.- Sept. 18 
OS a. Compound used for | Sept. 21 
improving coffee. 
PI icc cccccnu ——w for bag | Sept. 22 
sings. 
Invention. __........- Ventilator frame_-_-_.- Do. 
Sep RRaiaeheeens Milk containers-_-_-__-- Do 
Alka-Zane__....._---- Effervescent salts... -- Do 
i eae Tooth paste___.......- Do 
eet Pharmaceutical ___.. Do 
| SSS: Pharmaceuticals. ____- Do. 
Water Wear__.....-.-.. Rubber products _- Do. 
Invention_.......---- —- register of | Sept. 25 
wells. - 
Merthiolate_-__------ Pharmaceutical. -_-___-- Do. 
| es Cement for wells_-____. Do. 
Invention___--___-.-- Manufacture of phos- 
phoric acid. Do. 
Invention_____.__- Refrigeration equip- Do. 
ment. 
Union Special _-___- — and  em- | Sept. 30 
broidery machines, 
needles and parts. 
RE Pharmaceutical. _____- Do. 
ES « Steam, gasoline and Do. 
Diesel shovels. 
Diasporal._.......... Pharmaceutical. ___-__- Do. 
Dari-Rich__.........- Food products. __..._. Oct.1. 
Invention........_..- Deternining substrata Do. 
by means of seismo- 
graph waves. 
a a ee Philco equipment... _- Do. 
Mimecon-.-.-.......- Mimeograph product _| _Do. 
La Voz oy 7) Amo-...-- Phonograph-r adioj Oct. 2 
equipment. 
an jae Cables.| Cable Co__.........-- Do. 
et As Automotive Equip-| Oct.3 
ment. 
The Florsheim Shoe | Shoes_......-...------ Do. 
For the Man Who 
Cares. 
Florsheim Feeture | Shoes, etc_..........-- Do. 
Arch. 
— cael abcis dence SS re ae Do. 
OL Se: Steel products._...._.- Do. 
Genuine Gliden Barb} Barb wire._........._- Do. 
Kleanbore | ERE tee Nee Do. 
SE RS Rae Do. 
Grape-Nuts--__.....- RUMI. ban ceesconcees Do. 
Postum Cereal_--__-.-}-.--- | ae. Do. 
Post Toasties.........:}..-.- _, Sere Do. 
a _ eR OO EPPS. Do. 
96 RRs a {| aes 
Dr. R. B. Waite’s. Pharmaceutical. -_-.._- Do. 
SS (FER pee eraeS Do. 
Eye Sha-De_-_-_-....-- aa Do. 
Poudre D’Illusion.__-}-.--- _ | eee Do. 
ee i Aivinanbateanidineke Do. 
| | IRS Wee ea as Do. 











Uruguay.—The following applications 


for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 


must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
Trocadero__--.--.-.-- Tobacco, cigars, cig- | Oct. 5 to 
; arettes, etc. 10, 1942 
WN onc ccctewe more 6 ingeneral.| Do. 
i pavehcekiiocns ten store and Do. 
chemical products. 
“ae. Raieie 1 EB en cecnnnee Do. 
Fontarsan, — 
tamide. 
See Electric equipment, Do. 
fittings, etc. 














News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 23) 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Duties Reduced for Numerous Items 
Destined for Grand Sabana Region.—Im- 
port duties have been reduced on cer- 
tain enumerated articles considered to 
be of prime necessity which are imported 
into Venezuela through the customs post 
at Santa Elena and destined exclusively 
for the use of the people in the Gran 
Sabana region, by terms of presidential 
decree No. 198 of August 28, 1942. The 
purpose of this measure is to relieve 
shortages of certain foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing in that section of the country. 

The reduced duties on the tariff items 
affected, rates in bolivares per kilogram, 
former rates in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Tariff item No. 4, lard, 0.25 (0.90) ; 
No. 5-C edible oil, not specified, 0.20 
(1.20); No. 10, pure butter, 0.50 (2.20); 
No. 11, cheese, 0.50 (1.20) ; No. 12—A, po- 
tatoes, not specified, 0.10 (0.18); No. 12- 
C, beans, 0.10 (0.30); No. 21, husked rice, 
0.10 (0.23); No. 25, corn, 0.10 (0.15); 
No. 27-A, wheat flour, 0.10 (0.30); 
No. 38—A, raw sugar, 0.25 (16); No. 38-C, 
Sugar, not specified, 0.50 (2); No. 42, 
coffee, 0.50 (16) ; No. 71, unbleached cot- 
ton cloth, 1.50 (4.50); No. 73, bleached 
cotton cloth, 1.50 (2.61-6.75); No. 175, 
bleached, figured cotton cloth, 1.50 
(4.50-3.60) ; No. 85, drill cloth, 0.30 (5.85— 
3.60); No. 100XB, blankets, 1 (5); No. 
176-F, beef on the hoof, free (50); 
No. 176-G, pork on the hoof, 0.15 (0.26) ; 
No. 367-D, soap, not specified, 0.10 (2); 
No. 377, marine salt, 0.10 (2); and 
No. 419, sandals, 0.50 (32). 





Cuba in the past 2 years has developed 
its milk industry to such an extent that 
it is now able to export in considerable 
quantities products derived from milk, 
declares the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 
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Henry P. Crowford.—Born Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., June 30, 1896. Educated at 
Mount Vernon High school, Waterman 
Preparatory School, studied law at the 
University of Southern California. Ad- 
mitted to California bar, 1917; Georgia 
bar, 1933; District of Columbia bar, 1935; 
' bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1936. Practiced in Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, and Washington. Enlisted as 
volunteer, 1917, First California Field Ar- 
tillery, National Guard, later commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, One hundred 
forty-third Field Artillery, served in 
France with Fortieth Division, 1918, re- 
turned from France as a casual, Decem- 
ber 1918, honorably discharged, Camp 
Meade, Md., January 8, 1919. Assistant 
manager and manager, Remington Type- 
writer Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1919-29. Home office, Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 1929-30. Manager, 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Jacksonville and Atlanta, 1931-33. Re- 
turned to private practice and maintained 
own law offices, Atlanta, 1933-34. No- 
vember 11, 1934, to April 4, 1941, Chief, 
Latin-American Legal Section, Division 
of Commercial Laws. April 4, 1941, to 
date, Specialist in Latin-American Law, 
American Republics Unit. Author of 
“The New Law of Bankruptcy of the Ar- 
gentine Republic” (1934), also of numer- 
ous articles on Latin-American law in 
law reviews of the Tulane University, 
University of Cincinnati, Boston Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, the George 
Washington University, Duke. University. 





New Law Simplifies Mexico’s 
Income-Tax System 
(Continued from p. 10) 


classification most nearly similar, sub- 
ject, nonetheless, to reclassification by 
the Mexican Income Tax Department 
every 2 years. 

Numbers, corresponding to kinds of 
business, run from 1 to 22. Some vari- 
ation will be noted, however, between 
kinds of businesses bearing the same 
classification number. For example, No. 
13 can mean a business dealing in over- 
coats for men and women, a dancing 
academy, automobile accessories, the 
rental of chairs, or theaters. 


Interest and Dividends 


The second group of taxpayers (see 
schedule 2) under the Mexican income- 
tax law is composed of those who “nor- 
mally or occasionally” receive income 
from movable capital. Such income is 
generally derived from simple or com- 
pound interest on loans; interest on cur- 
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rent accounts, deposits, obligations, and 
bonds (excepting Mexican Public Debt 
bonds in certain cases); dividends from 
investments held abroad; rentals from 
leases of commercial, industrial, or agri- 
cultural property; royalties from patents 
and trade-marks; and other investments 
of a like nature. 

In this schedule (unlike schedule 1) 
the total applicable tax rate is formed 
by adding together a proportional and 
a@ progressive rate. The former remains 
fixed at 6.2 percent throughout schedule 
2, whereas the latter operates as a surtax 
according to the amount of net taxable 
income. Incomes taxed in this schedule 
will be computed according to their “in- 
tegral value” (apparently gross income), 
excepting the case of leases of business 
properties indicated above, which will be 
allowed the deductions authorized in the 
regulations. 

The tax levied by this schedule, apply- 
ing on the total income received annu- 
ally by the taxpayer, must be liquidated 
according to the provisions of the regu- 
lations, but in any case the proportional 
rate of 6.2 percent must be paid on the 
taxable income at the time of receiving it. 











Schedule 2 
Propor- | Progres- 
Income of— tional sive Total 
rate rate 
Pesos Percent | Percent | Percent 
0.01 to 2,400._.__- 6.2 3.6 9.8 
2,400.01 to 3,600__.__- 6.2 3.7 9.9 
3,600.01 to 4,800_____- 6.2 3.9 10.1 
4,800.01 to 6,000__..-. 6.2 4.1 10.3 
6,000.01 to 7,200... 6.2 4.2 10.4 
7,200.01 to 8,400. - 6.2 4.4 10.6 
8,400.01 to 9,600_.___-- 6.2 4.5 10.7 
9,600.01 to 10,800_-.-.--- 6.2 4.7 10.9 
10,800.01 to 12,000. -.._-- 6.2 4.9 11.1 
12,000.01 to 18,000. __.--- 6.2 5.7 11.9 
18,000.01 to 24,000_--__- 6.2 6.5 12.7 
24,000.01 to 30,000. _---- 6.2 7.3 13. 5 
30,000.01 to 36,000. ____- 6.2 8.1 14.3 
36,000.01 to 48,000. -___- 6.2 9.0 15.2 
48,000.01 to 60,000_--.--- 6.2 9.8 16.0 
60,000.01 to 72,000__..--- 6.2 10.6 16.8 
72,000.01 to 84,000_..._.-- 6.2 11.4 17.6 
84,000.01 to 96,000. --_--- 6.2 12.1 18.3 
96,000.01 to 108,000_-_---- 6.2 13.0 19.2 
108,000.01 to 150,000... .-- 6.2 13.8 20.0 
150,000.01 to 200,000... ..-- 6.2 14.6 20.8 
200,000.01 to 250,000__----- 6.2 14.8 21.7 
250,000.01 to 300.000. - - --_- 6.2 16.3 22. 5 
300,000.01 to 350,000. _ - ---- 6.2 17.1 23.3 
350,000.01 to 400,000. --.--- 6.2 17.9 24.1 
400,000.01 to 450,000. _._--- 6.2 18.7 24.9 
450,000.01 to 500,000. ------ 6.2 19.6 25.8 
500,000.01 and above-.---- 6.2 20.3 26. 5 














Mining and Other Concessions 


Schedule 3 covers those taxpayers who 
“normally or accidentally” derive their 
incomes (1) from the “exploitation of 
the subsoil or concessions granted by the 
Federal Government, by the States, or by 
the Municipalities,” (2) those who con- 
tribute concessions to capital as assets in 
exchange for stock, or who alienate or 
transfer, partially or wholly, the title to 
a@ concession or the rights derived from 
it, or (3) those who undertake opera- 
tions under “rights of exploitation of the 
subsoil.” 

An exception is made in the case of 
taxpayers who obtain incomes as a par- 
ticipation in the profits of the exploiting 
enterprise. The text of the law respect- 
ing the exception just described is not 
definite. According to the regulations, 
however, it is understood that “there is 
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participation in the profits when he who 
receives it is [subject] to the losses and 
profits of the exploitation, and that, 
moreover, his participation be taken from 
the amounts which are to be returned by 
the exploiting enterprise in schedule 1 
as taxable profit.” 


Incomes contemplated in item (1) 
above are computed according to their 
“total value.” ‘Those in items (2) and 
(3) are computed according to the ex- 
cess resulting between the cost of the 
concession or the rights of exploitation, 
and the price received for the transfer 
or the value fixed as the basis for the 
contribution to capital. [Note: In the 
formation of corporations founded on 
concessions it is customary for the hold- 
ers of concessions or rights thereunder to 
contribute such concessions or rights as 
their part of the corporate capital in ex- 
change for shares of stock.) In short, 
incomes in item (1) are apparently taxed 
as gross income. Incomes in items (2) 
and (3) are taxed on net taxable income 
after deducting the cost from the sale 
or transfer price. 


Total applicable rates under schedule 
3—like those in schedule 2—are com- 
posed of proportional and progressive 
rates. The proportional rate remains 
fixed at 10.2 percent throughout the 
schedule. The initial income bracket is 
from 0.01 to 2,400 pesos, with an initial 
progressive rate of 6.1 percent, or a total 
applicable rate of 16.3 percent in the 
first bracket. The progressive rates grad- 
uate upward to a maximum of 22.8 per- 
cent, which, added to the constant pro- 
portional rate of 10.2 percent, gives a 
maximum total applicable rate in this 
schedule of 33 percent on taxable income 
over 500,000 pesos. Middle income 
brackets among these taxpayers, for ex- 
ample, are from 108,000 to 150,000 pesos 
with corresponding tax rates of 10.2 pro- 
portional and 16.3 progressive, total, 26.5 
percent on taxable income between the 
amounts just mentioned. 

In any event, the proportional tax of 
10.2 percent must be paid on taxable in- 
come at the time of its receipt. 


Personal Income 


Within schedule 4 are included those 
taxpayers who receive salaries, wages, re- 
tirement pay, and other personal incomes 
of a similar nature. Salaries, wages, and 
emoluments are understood to take in 
commissions, bonuses, travel allowance, 
prizes, and other extraordinary compen- 
sation. The usual exceptions regarding 
salaries of diplomats are provided. 

In schedule 4 the income tax is as- 
sessed at a single rate on a monthly in- 
stead of an annual basis. The first 
166.66 pesos are exempt. The tax rate 
then commences with 1.3 percent on 
166.67 to 200 pesos, graduating upward to 
@ maximum of 7.6 percent on 9,000.01 
pesos per month, and upward. When, 
for reasons not imputable to the taxpay- 
er, the taxable income within this sched- 
ule is received at irregular intervals, the 
tax will be computed by applying the 
schedule according to each of the months 
in which the income has been earned or 
accrued. 
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Liberal Professions, Arts 


Schedule 5 assesses the income tax 
upon the liberal professionals, such as 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, and engineers, 
as well as those who gain a living by any 
art, spectacle, or professional sport. The 
assessment is on the basis of seven cate- 
gories for each of which a round figure 
per annum is assigned. Unfortunately 
no mention is made in the law itself of 
the graduated specific amounts of tax- 
able income to which the several cate- 
gories correspond. On the other hand, 
the regulations provide that taxpayers 
in this schedule will be classified as to 
categories according to “the volume of 
transactions, the expenditures, the pro- 
fessional or artistic prestige and the 
information which may be obtained from 
similar cases.” 

Taxpayers in schedule 5 pay their in- 
come tax at the flat integral rate per 
annum of 3,600 pesos for the first cate- 
gory, 2,400 for the second, 1,200 for the 
third, 600 for the fourth, 300 for the 
fifth, 120 for the sixth, and 60 pesos for 
the seventh and last category. 

It is thought by some that difficulties 
may be encountered in attempting to de- 
termine net taxable income on any other 
basis than the strict book accounting of 
the individual taxpayer, since the per- 
centage or volume of profits made by one 
artist or professional would not neces- 
sarily set up a criterion for all others of 
the same general reputation and pres- 
tige. 

No returns need be made by taxpayers 
in schedule 5. However, the tax must be 
paid in January and July, except where 
the periods to be liquidated are less than 
6 months, in which case the proportional 
part of the fixed assessment will be paid. 


Tax Returns 


Businessmen and industrialists under 
schedule 1 who are obliged by law to keep 
books of accounting (except those having 
gross annual incomes of less than 100,000 
pesos) must file a final return covering 
12 months of operations within 3 months 
after the balance has been taken. Tax- 
payers having gross incomes under 
100,000 pesos per annum are not required 
to file returns. Those who engage in iso- 
ated transactions within schedule 1 
must file the corresponding return within 
10 days following the receipt of the 
income. 

Taxpayers in schedule 1 who are com- 
pelled by law to keep books and whose 
gross annual income. exceeds 100,000 
pesos must file, in addition to the final 
return indicated above, a provisional re- 
turn declaring the “probable gains” 
which are to be taxed, within 7 months 
after the date of the preceding balance 
which served as the foundation for their 
final return. 

For the purpose of computing the tax 
on provisional returns, “there shall be 
taken as a basis the product which re- 
sults from multiplying the total income 
of the taxpayer during the semester by 
the quotient obtained by dividing the 
profits taxed in the preceding final re- 
turn into the total income expressed 
in the same return.” From the amount 
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of the tax which the taxpayer is to pay 
according to his final return at the end 
of his fiscal year he is allowed to deduct 
the amount paid upon filing his provi- 
sional return. 


System Serves Dual Purpose 


Although neither the text of the law 
nor of the regulations so states, it is 
clear from the foregoing that many busi- 
nessmen and industrialists in schedule 
1 pay their income taxes twice a year 
under Mexican procedure. This system 
evidently serves the dual purpose of pro- 
viding the Mexican Government with an- 
ticipated revenue from this source, as 
well as reducing the possibility of tax 
evasion at the end of the individual fis- 
cal year. 

Schedule 2—interest and dividends— 
requires that taxpayers with incomes in 
excess of 2,000 pesos per annum must 
keep some form of books which will 
show their income. Returns must be 
filed in January for the preceding cal- 
endar year. Those in schedule 3—min- 
ing and other concessions—must keep 
a book showing income and disburse- 
ments when their annual income exceeds 
the above amount, and must likewise 
file a complete return in January cov- 
ering the preceding calendar year. 

Taxpayers in schedule 4—personal in- 
comes—are not required to file returns, 
according to the regulations. All per- 
sons, natural or corporate, who make 
payments of personal income as previ- 
ously defined are authorized mandatorily 
to deduct the tax, prepare monthly lists 
in triplicate of personnel subject to the 
tax, present such lists to the tax-receiv- 
ing offices, and issue tax receipts covering 
the deductions to the persons from whom 
the deductions have been taken. Sched- 
ule 5 has been discussed above. 


Method of Payment 


Returns must be presented at the tax- 
receiving offices in whose jurisdiction tax- 
payers have their domicile, or sent to 
such offices by mail. In the latter case, 
the forms of the returns or notices must 
be presented at the window of the post 
office in an open envelope in order that 
the part belonging to the taxpayer may 
be returned to him stamped with the 
postoffice seal, and dated. The tax it- 
self may be paid by certified check or 
postal money order attached to the re- 
turn, and should be made out to the 
Treasury of the Federation (‘“Tesoreria 
de la Federacion’’). 


Foreign Firms. 


Foreign firms not domiciled in the 
country, but which operate and have 
therein stocks of merchandise, or for 
whose account products are elaborated 
or transformed for sale, are subject to the 
income tax, for which purpose their 
“agents, commission agents, or repre- 
sentatives” are obliged to (1) file the 
returns required by the income tax regu- 
lations, (2) keep a register of sales and 
income from other sources, (3) keep a 
stock record showing costs, even though 
the product be elaborated or transformed 
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in Mexico, as well as keeping (4) the nec- 
esSary records showing the details of the 
expenses of the principal’s business. 


Effects of the New Law 


The new Income Tax Law of Mexico, 
published December 31, 1941, effective 
January 1, 1942, expressly abrogates the 
Income Tax Law of March 18, 1925, the 
Excess Profits Tax Law of December 27, 
1939, and the Income Tax Regulations of 
February 18, 1935. In abrogating previ- 
ous legislation, apparently it was the in- 
tention of the Mexican legislator to 
eliminate personal family deductions un- 
der schedule 4, since none appear to be 
mentioned in the law or the regulations, 
the law expressly stating that the tax is 
applicable to total income. 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 31) 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN TURKEY’S 
SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding activities are increasing 
in Turkey. The Government has au- 
thorized the construction of 40 large 
sailing ships equipped with auxiliary mo- 
tors and is planning to open shipbuild- 
ing yards in certain ports on the Black 
Sea, which will mean an important pro- 
gram of new construction, says the Euro- 
pean press. 

It is reported that a private group 
of industrialists intends to form a large 
shipbuilding company, with yards at a 
Black Sea port, to build motor vessels 
of 300 to 500 gross tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


JAPANESE HARVEST BurRMA’s COTTON CROP 


Three Japanese firms have been ap- 
pointed by the military authorities to 
supervise harvesting of Burma’s cotton 
crop, says a Japanese news agency. 

While admitting that the cotton crop 
has suffered from military operations, 
the Japanese agency claims that the 
yield will run 70 percent of normal. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


ITALIANS ERECT RAYON FACTORY IN 
BULGARIA 


A rayon factory is being erected near 
Sofia, Bulgaria, by Bodeki, an Italian 
textile firm which owns three cotton 
mills in Bulgaria, says an Axis news 
agency. The pulp is to be imported 
from Norway and Finland. 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS 


Silk and rayon yarns and manufac- 
tures imported by Palestine in 1941 were 
valued at £P179,478, compared with the 
1940 value of £P152,244, says a British 
periodical. 
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PORTUGUESE IMPORTS IN 1942 


Imports of rayon and silk yarn into 
Portugal in April aggregated 106 tons, 
compared with 167 in March. 

Totals for the first 4 months, however, 
were much higher than for the com- 
parable period last year—335 tons 
against 184. 


Wool and Products 


INCREASE IN AUSTRALIA’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Australia’s wool-textile industry has 
advanced steadily, particularly in recent 
years. This is evidenced by figures on 
wool purchased by domestic mills—67,939 
bales in 1912-13, 283,839 in 1932-33, and 
407,479 in 1940-41. . 

Supply of wool in Australia during the 
last season totaled 1,826,000,000 pounds, 
probably the largest on record. On June 
30, 1941, the carry-over was 727,000,000 
pounds, and indications are that this 
year’s will be even higher. 

The Government plans to rationalize 
the wool industry, requesting growers to 
stabilize or even reduce their flocks. 


INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN U. K. 


Production of wool tops is again 
mounting in the United Kingdom, with 
many workers handling extra machines 
and working overtime. 

Supplies of rags are short, and demand 
for all grades is maintained. 

Many orders for wool yarns were placed 
during September, particularly in weav- 
ing and hosiery qualities for utility con- 
tracts. 

Exports of woolens, worsteds, and tops 
in the second quarter of this year were 
lower than in the preceding quarter, but 
worsted and woolen yarns showed an 
increase. 

Total exports for these quarters and 
the second quarter of 1941 were given by 
a British trade publication as follows: 











Second First Second 
Item quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 

1941 1942 1942 
Woolens..------ sq. yds_.|10, 472, 000/18, 393, 000/10, 984, 000 
Worsteds.-.-..--- do__..| 4, 457,000) 8, 763,000} 5,609, 000 
Toph Jais2.. pounds. .| 4, 477,000} 3, 493, 000} 3, 205, 000 
Worsted yarn....do__..| 2,224,000) 2,094,000) 2, 532, 000 
Woolen yarn.....do-_.-. 277,000} 145,000} 233,000 

Mohair and Alpaca 

YIN. 22.2.5: pounds. - 99, 000 89, 000: 64, 000 











Miscellaneous Fibers 


PURCHASES CONTROLLED IN KENYA 


Because of the growing shortage of 
hard fibers in Kenya Colony, the Jute 
Controller has requested a declaration of 
all jute and sisal bags above 25 in num- 
ber, cloth in excess of 100 yards, and 
stocks of more than 35 pounds of twine. 
Purchase of these articles is controlled. 

Considerable quantities of fibers are 
grown in Kenya on European-owned 
plantations. The area now devoted to 
sisal is estimated at around 15,470 acres, 
and some 185,430 acres of flax are being 
cultivated. 


NORTHERN IRELAND’S 1942 FLAX PRODUCTION 


Approximately 75,000 acres in Northern 
Ireland were planted to flax during the 
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current year, compared with 90,000 acres 
in 1941. The yield per acre, however, is 
heavier and the quality better. Most of 
the crop has already been retted, accord- 
ing to September reports. 


Wearing Apparel 


Inp1a’s CLOTHING PRODUCTION EXPANDING 


Clothing production in India has 
reached a figure of more than 10,000,000 
garments a month. The output of one 
clothing factory was sufficient to fill the 
Army’s needs before the war. Now 10 
such plants, linked with tailoring centers, 
are engaged in this work, giving employ- 
ment to 100,000 persons. From the out- 
break of war in 1939 until June 1942, 
£90,000,000 worth of textiles have been 
purchased for the armed forces. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


SWEDISH GROWERS EXPAND TOBACCO 
CULTIVATION 


The 1942 tobacco acreage in Sweden 
was estimated in June at about 280 hec- 
tares, compared with 231 hectares in 
1941 and 215 in 1940. The keen interest 
shown by Swedish growers in expanding 
tobacco cultivation apparently is a direct 
result of better prices guaranteed for the 
1942 crop. Moreover, farmers will re- 
ceive an acreage subsidy for additional 
areas planted to tobacco. 

This year there will also be a special 
production of Nicotiana rustica, a to- 
bacco variety having a high nicotine 
content and, therefore, particularly 
suitable as an insecticide. Between 20 
and 25 hectares are said to have been 
reserved for that cultivation. 

Little tobacco has been imported into 
Sweden during the current year. Ef- 
forts, however, are being made to ar- 
range for additional imports of leaf and 
manufactured tobacco from the United 
States. Limited quantities of tobacco 
were (according to a June report) being 
received from Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
a few shipments of leaf were expected 
from Brazil during the summer. 

In view of the import difficulties af- 
fecting leaf tobacco, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to introduce 
general rationing of tobacco products, 
effective June 1, 1942. 





Coal Sacks Make 
Wrapping Paper 


It is quite possible that yesterday’s coal 
sack will reappear as tomorrow’s wrap- 
ping paper in Great Britain, since salvag- 
ing efforts are giving another chance to 
many an article which might otherwise 
be doomed to extinction. 

The 450 tons of rope, string, and rags 
that were salvaged for paper making 
during 3 recent months in the United 
Kingdom included worn and discarded 
coal bags which before the war would 
have been considered worthless. 
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New Food Processes to Benefit 


the Americas 
(Continued from p. 11) 


a ton. Florida alone produced 30,000 
tons of citrus cattle feed in 1941. 


Meat-Drying Science 


Probably one of the most important 
developments to come out of the war, 
so far as the other Americas are con- 
cerned, is the advance in knowledge of 
drying meats. The United States Gov- 
ernment is placing large orders for mil- 
lions of pounds of dried beef and pork. 
Dried beef is made from the lean por- 
tions, with bones and fat removed. 
Dried, or powdered, beef has only one- 
fourth the weight and one-half the vol- 
ume of the original meat. It can be 
eaten months after it has been prepared. 
It is said that the carcass of one average 
steer will produce about 75 pounds of 
dried beef. 


Major Benefits Seen 


So the prospects unfold for new prod- 
ucts, new markets for food produced in 
such abundance in the Americas. These 
new methods of preserving should benefit 
trade of the American republics, besides 
improving the standard of living. Pro- 
teins of meat, eggs, and milk, so often 
lacking in the diet of those who live in 
the Tropics, now can be supplied cheaply, 
in convenient and transportable form. 
Surplus crops of oranges and other fruits 
will be saved, and gardening, dairying, 
and poultry industries may provide em- 
ployment for millions. 

The increased production of dehy- 
drated products will eventually greatly 
simplify transportation. When this war 
is over, the airplane will assume an im- 
portant role in the transportation field 
and will move cargoes of powdered beef, 
dried milk, and dried and condensed veg- 
etables over great distances in regions 
where other forms of transportation are 
inadequate. 


Diet Bettered, Space Saved 


The rubber tappers in the remote for- 
ests of the Amazon Basin will no longer 
be restricted to a diet of rice and beans. 
They can have concentrated orange 
juice, green vegetables—in dehydrated 
form—and meat, milk, and fish that need 
only the addition of a little water to re- 
store them to a form approximating that 
in which they were produced by nature. 

Millions of tons of steamer cargo 
space will be saved in moving the prod- 
ucts of the Americas to the markets of 
the world, for these dehydrated foods 
are reduced very greatly in volume as 
well as in weight—sometimes to only one- 
tenth of their original bulk. 





Argentina has created an egg-drying 
industry to utilize the surplus created 
when Great Britain cut off shell egg im- 
ports because of shipping conditions. 
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Transportation—Key to Future 
Trade 


(Continued from p. 3) 


women to prove anew that they can rise 
to meet emergencies, that they can do 
new, undreamed-of things. 

Just as our youth in the armed forces 
is indicating what it can accomplish, so 
has industry answered the challenge. 
American business has regained its vital- 
ity. In spite of everything that the Axis 
has been able to do to cut off vital sup- 
plies and to spread dissension, in spite 
of our own inertia and the fumbling 
which has marked some of our efforts to 
do all things for all men, American in- 
dustry is really turning out the materials 
of war. It is dedicated to victory, it will 
accept nothing less. 

Business leadership has stopped talk- 
ing about security, about the dangers of 
price controls and rationing. In the face 
of the common enemy American business 
has lost its fear of the future. By break- 
ing the bonds which tied it to the imme- 
diate past, it has conditioned itself to 
meet the problems of peace, to pioneer 
anew in the world which will await vic- 
tory. 


Knowledge Is Broadened 


Business management as a whole is 
getting an education in subjects with 
which the foreign-trade community has 
been long familiar. It is learning about 
geography, about supply and transporta- 
tion problems, about international eco- 
nomics. Business management did not 
always know the importance of these sub- 
jects, possibly because it could call so 
readily on foreign traders for any service 
or any material which it needed, for 
whatever purpose arose. 

Necessity has forced this education— 
but, as we might expect, many men are 
proving to be apt students. You can rest 
assured that they will not forget this 
knowledge and that their understanding 
of world problems will be fully applied to 
any post-war era. 


[Eprror’s Note.—The three concluding par- 
agraphs of the foregoing address by Under 
Secretary Wayne Chatfield Taylor were given 
special treatment in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for Oct. 17, appearing in a “box” on 
p. 13 of that issue.] 





An aviation corporation with a capital 
of 1,000 Brazilian contos has recently 
been organized in northern Brazil to 
provide air transportation in the States 
of Amazonas and Para and the Territory 
of Acre. This region already has air 
service as provided by Panair, Condor, 
and the Brazilian Military Service—but 
presumably the new company will lock 
after local service only. 





A seatless street car, accommodating 
100 standing passengers, has been intro- 
duced experimentally as a wartime 
measure in Santiago, Chile, say press 
reports. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, October 27, 1942: 


No. 411—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
53. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 53, which is 
of especial interest as the principle of 
multiple commodity applications has been 
strongly advocated by exporters ever 
since the inauguration of export control 
in July 1940. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple amends the provisions of sec. II, 
3, A. 5 (c) on page 82 of Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 9, under 
which a separate and complete individual 
license application was limited to each 
commodity (in practice, each single 
Schedule B commodity number). The 
new instructions, as outlined, represent 
a practical application of the reorienta- 
tion of the BEW, which is in part aimed 
at saving “paper work” for both ex- 
porters and the Office of Exports. 

The following points of interest should 
be noted. In the next to the last para- 
graph under 1, “Noted on BEW 119” may 
be complied with by inserting in space 
(14) of BEW 119 in capital letters “UNIT 
PROCESS REQUESTED.” In such cases, 
the application will be dealt with on the 
principle of “Unit Process Procedure for 
Export License Applications,” as outlined 
in section V of Current Controls Bulle- 
tin No. 38. Otherwise, each item will be 
considered separately and licensed or re- 
jected individually. 

Under II (a), certification may be ef- 
fected by placing at the top of the copy, 
“This is a true copy of Export License 
ee ,” filling in the blank with the 
number given the License as issued, which 
was originally the number of the applica- 
tion as notified on BEW Form 116. A 
two-line signature (Firm) —-____________ 

Lf SE Pe Peni es eee 
must follow the certification statement. 

This procedure is necessary as the orig- 
inal licenses will be filed with Collectors 
of Customs or Postmasters for the por- 
tions of the applications licensed. Other- 
wise, as the bulletin states, the normal 
appeal procedure is followed when the 
appeal relates to the application as a 
whole. 

Attention is directed to Question 17 
of BEW-119. It is understood that, when 
the basic domestic prices and the export 





premiums, if any, are on the same basis, 
a group answer may be made. Otherwise, 
separate answers, applicable to the in- 
dividual items, will have to be shown. 

C. C. Bulletin No. 53 follows: 


I. Multiple Commodities Application. 


Effective immediately, a single application 
for export license will suffice for related com- 
modities when destined to but one consignee 
for use in one country. 

Any combination of the commodities with- 
in one of the numbered groups in the follow- 
ing “List of Related Commodity Groupings” 
may be entered on a single export license ap- 
plication. For instance, any combination of 
edible animal oils and fats within the group 
numbered (5) on the left-hand margin may 
be entered on a single application if classified 
under items 0050-0059, inclusive, of Schedule 
B. However, commodities in this group may 
not be combined on a single application with 
commodities not classified under these 
Schedule B numbers. 

It is suggested that the items grouped on 
one application be similar as to use, essenti- 
ality in the country of destination, and avail- 
ability of supply. Commodities requiring 
separate preference rating applications or 
War Production Board releases should not be 
included with commodities not requiring 
such preference ratings or releases on a single 
BEW 119 form. However, one PD1-A or other 
application for War Production Board release 
may be accompanied by a single BEW 119 
covering several commodities. 

When it is necessary to use supplementary 
sheets listing the commodities, they must be 
attached securely (by stapling or in some such 
manner) to each copy of the application form 
(BEW-119). Data now required for a single 
commodity under questions 13, 14, and 15 of 
the application must be given separately for 
each item listed. 

While license to export one or more com- 
modities described on a single application 
may be rejected, the license will be valid for 
those items which are approved for export. 
Upon specific request of the applicant, noted 
on BEW-119, the application will be approved 
or rejected as a whole. 

When shipping ratings are assigned, a 
single shipping rating with respect to all com- 
modities approved for export will be assigned. 


II. Appeal Procedure for Multiple Commodi- 
ties Application. 

If one or more items on an application are 
rejected, it is the privilege of the applicant to 
appeal. The appeal may apply to one or all 
of the rejected commodities. The appeal 
shall include the following papers, securely 
fastened together: 

(a) A certified or photostatic copy of the 
original application (as returned by the Office 
of Exports). 

(b) A complete new application in tripli- 
cate* covering only the rejected items. 

(c) An acknowledgment card. 

(d) A letter in duplicate setting forth the 
reasons why the applicant believes the appli- 
cation should be reconsidered, together with 
additional factual information not presented 
in the original application. 

If the appeal relates to the application as 
a whole, normal appeal procedure will 
govern. 


*Where an application covers commodities 
requiring a preference rating or other War 
Production Board release, the appeal shall 
also include a fourth copy of Form BEW 119, 
signed, and a new Form PD~-1A or other docu- 
ment specified by War Production Board. 
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III. List of Related Commodity Groupings. 
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Commodity 


Schedule B No. 





Animals, edible: 
(1) Cattle for breeding 
Other cattle 


Sealey NNN I a a Gn on inci enaueae 
Meat products: 
(2) All fresh, frozen, pickled, or cured meat products__-_..-_-.--------------- 


COe As CORE CRONE ree coho eee S Daan acne amare edacoakn anes sda neceeeae saab 
CE) RRON 6. on 236 ooo sns ado aeaew eh et eitemannaspannseseeneawe erent 
nda ag oe ora eR EAE NAS ETS PS ls) slg pee Yar me Wey 
I 8c a a cate ue eae DON Lae ac wauelceanen 
Animal oils and fats, edible: (5) All edible animal oils and fats..._-.-_------- or 
Dairy products: (6) All dairy products such as condensed milk, evaporated milk, 
i a whole milk, dried skim milk, butter and cheese. 


a All fresh, dried, or cured fish or fish products 
(8) All PE ARSE AIR IES IA TORIES SRL I EE 
Other edible animal products: (9) All other edible animal products_--__..-_-_-_- 
Hides and skins, raw, except fuirs: (10) All hides and skins__..-.-----_-.--------- 
Leather: (11) All leather 
Leather manufactures: : 
Cis) A tiOnee, B08; OIE ROE oe eee ask oo os beet nea 
C13). ATi Oar TOmt ner TRIIAR COR oe oso oe ss ce cc Scene cess 
Furs and manufactures: (14) Allfurs, dressed or undressed, and fur manufactures 
Animal oils and greases, inedible: (15) All inedible animal oils and greases_____-_-. 
Other inedible animals and animal products: 
(16) Inedible animals such as horses, mules, and goats 
(17) Inedible-animal products, other. <-... <2 .-...--.2...---+2-0-------a-25- 
Grains and preparations: (18) All grains and preparations 
Fodders and feeds: (19) All fodders and feeds 
Vegetables and preparations: 
(20) All dried and fresh vegetables. - -_-_- 
(21) All canned vegetables---__--_-- 
(22) All other vegetable preparations 
Fruits and preparations: 
a go a sg ce oa aie BE La uss wa Sin eedacbeaunaune 
CR) ile Caen AE OS TN a oa npn n candace wevanceceusgie 
(25) Canned and other fruit preparations... 2. < 62- 2..--- 2-2 -24222-..- 556. 
INGE Re ee a ros, Ses es ao a gata OOO Arar eee id Cap and ent Andes esbapaucin a 
Vegetable oils and fats, edible: (27) All edible vegetable oils and fats. _..-_____-- 
Cocoa and coffee: (28) All cocoa, chocolate, coffee, and tea__...--__- 
Sugar and related products: 
(29) Molasses, honey, glucose, and sirup. 
(30) Chocolate candy, other candy and confections, n. e. 
(NoTE—Licenses to export sugar shall be applied fee separately. ) 
Beverages: 
(31) All malt sirups and liquors, distilled liquors, and wines_-___-- 
(32) Mineral waters, sirups, and flavors for beverages, and other beve erages.. 
(33) All fruit juices. 
Rub ber and manufactures: 
(30) - Rabperised Samp bie ClO. | 2 i. ocho anne een eee dense 
Other rubberized piece goods and hospital sheeting -- 
Rubber soling and top lift sheets 
Mats, matting, flooring, and tiling Etat gak. fab Capi et eae 
(35) C lothing of rubber or of rubberized cloth..._................-.--------- 
sari ee eee Cones Bilan tec dweag ami bos 






Rubber shoes___- OP oad Oe 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles __..-..----- 
SRN Nig cas Se opcon Seino dn uaw 
Muuper neem... .-....-.- 52... 
Rubber gloves and mittens ___- 
Rubber balloons____.------- i 
Rubber toys and balls___- 
Bathing caps.........<..-.- 
Rubber bands. 
Rubber erasers_ - -- - - 
(36) Druggists’ rubber sundries. 
(37) All hard rubber goods a, 
Naval stores, gums, and resins: (38) “Naval Stores. _ 
Oilseeds: (39) All oilseeds. 
Vegetable oils: 
(40) All n6Ginle Oxpreased Olle and fabs... 2.3 oot 555 2s sen aenn coxecoucs 
(41) ag hone or distilled oils and blended, compounded or mixed perfume 
avor Oils 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts: (42) All vegetable dyeing and tanning 
extracts. 
Seeds, except oilseeds: (43) All field and garden seeds__..._.._._----..----------- 
Nursery and greenhouse stock: (44) All flowers, foliage, “nursery and greenhouse 
stock. 
Tobacco and manufactures: 
(45) All tobacco unmanufactured____- telah EEN 
(46) AJl tobacco manufactures____....__.._-...------ 
Miscellaneous vegetable products: 
(47) Cornstarch and corn flour 
URE NUN obs waice sa duss eee casdene seins 2a eerie S 
Cotton semimanufactures: 
(48) All cotton rags, batting, and mill waste 
(49) All cotton yarn 
Cotton manufactures: 
(50) Cotton thread, twine, cordage and — r 
(51) Tire fabrics. __. oie ane , 
(52) Cotton duck and ‘osnaburgs_ oh Sie ae oe nee Sle tene cad 
(55) COueOm Dees Ml CMMNV ON AIEICIOS. os on eee b a denn anedeess cena 
(54) Cotton wearing apparel. -______--- 
(55) All other cotton manufactures. ---- - 


Hempseed (2220.20) w ill require separate applications 





Wool semimanufactures: (56) Wool rags, noils and waste, and tops 
Wool manufactures: 
(Ud). akan tn WRONG Go Diane eu tun Loe nskvacaweduneweksameuen aad 
(58) All other wool and mohair WR TTIATREM SO ed ee 
Hair and hair manufactures: (59) All hair manufactures and hair unmanufactured. 
Silk manufactures: 
(60) All silk wearing apparel 
(61) All silk fabrics 


ar ata 0035, and 0040 through 
Bs 

0036.15 through 0039. 

0046. 

0047. 


0049. 
0050 through 0059. 
0060 through 0069. 


0070 through 0079, and 0090. 
0084 through 0088. 

0092 through 0099. 

0201 through 0250.98. 

0300 through 0359, 


0645.1 through 0659. 

0600, and 0672 through 0699. 
0711 through 0759. 

0809.01 through 0858.98. 


0900 through 0909. 
0923 through 0999.98. 
1011 through 1099. 
1101 through 1199. 


1201.1 through 1224. 
1241 through 1249. 
1250 through 1259. 


1302 through 1319.9. 
1321 through 1330. 
1332 through 1350. 
1374 through 1379. 
1420 through 1449.98. 
1502 through 1521. 





1629, 1642, 1643, 1644, and 1647. 
1634, 1635, and 1637. 


1701 through 1750. 
1761, 1766, and 1780. 
1772 through 1779. 


2016. 
2017. 
2038. 
2094. 
2043. 


2049. 

2040 and 2042. 
2053 through 2059. 
2110 through 2118. 


2230 through 2249.98. 
2268 through 2280. 


2311 through 2339. 


2401 through 2468.9. 
2535 through 2599. 


2601 through 2618. 
2620 through 2629. 


2811, 
2813, 


3008 through 3010.6. 
3011.1 through 3013.2, 


3015 through 3018. 

3020, 2031. 

3023, 3025, 3026, 3034, and 3062, 

3191.1 through 3196 

3090 through 3129. 

3031.1 through 3033.2, 3036 through 
3061, 3067 through 3089.5, 3140 
through 3189, 3199, and 3210. 

3622, 3626, and 3628. 


3675 through 3681. 
3642 through 3666, and 3689. 
36 90.5 through 3699. 


3741 through 3759. 
3720.01 through 3729.98. 





2210 through 2220.98, except 2220.20 . 
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No. 412.—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
54, 


I. New Washington Location of Office of 
Exports. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Washington, D. C., is moving 
its office from 2501 Que Street NW. to Tem- 
porary Building U (“Tempo U”) located on 
Constitution Avenue between 12th and 14th 
Streets NW. Exporters visiting the Office of 
Exports wili be received at the new address 
beginning November 2, 1942. 


II. Facilities of New York Office (BEW) and 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 


Attention of exporters and manufacturers 
is called to the facilities offered by the New 
York Office of the Board of Economic War- 
fare located at 500 Fifth Avenue, telephone 
Wisconsin 7—7355, and the various field offices 
of the Department of Commerce located 
throughout the country. Addresses of these 
field offices were listed in Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 47. These offices are equipped 
to answer inquiries concerning export con- 
trol problems and procedures. Exporters in 
the vicinity of the New York office or within 
the areas ‘served by the various Commerce 
field offices should avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered for discussion by 
telephone, letter, or personal visit rather 
than contacting the Washington Office of 
Exports directly. 


III. Diamonds and Tools Incorporating In- 
dustrial Diamonds. 


All packages containing any of the com- 
modities listed below, except when being 
shipped under general license, must be sub- 
mitted to the nearest Collector of Customs 
for examination prior to exportation, even 
when shipment is to be made by mail. The 
Collector will compare the contents of the 
package with the description on the license. 
If the contents and license agree as to de- 
scription and weight, the Collector will at- 
tach an appropriate Customs seal to show 
that the package has been inspected. It 
shall then be placed in the mail under Cus- 
toms supervision. 

If the contents of the package do not agree 
with weight or description as set forth on 
the license, the package will be returned to 
the licensee. 

; Schedule B 
Commodity or F Number 
Diamonds, industrial: 
Diamond dust, in- 
dustrial_......-- 5409.10. 
Diamonds, 
trial metal alloy, 
slugs containing. 7485.12. 


Diamonds, rough, 
including crush- 
yeh to Saree 5991F. 


Diamonds, suitable 
only for indus- 
TREE ek cic 5990.05. 
Tools incorporating in- 
dustrial diamonds: 
Dies, diamond__-_-- 7455.03. 
Drilling bits, dia- 
TON ak dicts revere 6178.91. 
Glass cutters and 
similar articles, 
6178.91. 
Grinding wheels, 
diamona........- 5409.05. 
Saws, diamond-_---. 6155.15, 6156.05. 
Wheel dressers, dia- 
Oe Se ek 6178.91. 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
Precious stones, n. 


e. s., diamonds 

OUGES 6 cidicscesiaciaoens 5990.98. 
Jewels and jewel 

bearings, indus- 

trial, diamonds 

ORIN ba ividureiwnes 5990.98. 


Jewelry: Jewelry of all 
metals when contain- 
ing diamonds_-___-_--. 9620, 9621, 9623, 9626. 
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III. List of Related Commodity Groupings—Continued. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





Commodity 


Schedule B No. 





Rayon, um and other synthetic textiles: 
(62) All piece goods 
(63) All wearing appar 
(64) Ribbons, braids, in and narrow trimmings 

Miscellaneous textile products: 

(65) All coated or impregnated fabrics___._._..._...____-- 22 Le 
(66) All hats, bonnets, hoods, caps, and berets__-_________- gee 
(67) All elastic webbing. --_-.-..----.---------.--- Festal ckpues’ Cen ductae oe 

Wood, unmanufactured: 
eee es) 2 a, 
(69) All softwoods_____- 

(70) Hewn railroad ties, piling, “telegraph, trolley, and electric light poles, 
firewood, and other unmanufactured wood 

Sawmill products: 

(7)) All softwoods.____--_----- 


(72) All creosoted or otherwise treated sawed timber and railroad ties 

ee Re ere ie ee a 

(74) All box shooks_. 
Wood manufactures: 

(75) All cooperage_- 

(76) All veneers__- na SF 

(77) All millwork and house fixtures. ____- 

(78) All furniture of wood 7 : a3 

(79) Boat oars and paddles, and handles- ---___- ; pe ai ecaieee 

(80) Pencil slats__---- oe : oS eeaee 
Cork manufactures: (81) All cork manufactures : eee, 8 
Paper base stocks: 

(82) All rags for paper stock _- 

(83) All waste paper --- 
Paper and manufactures: 

(84) All printing paper_____- 

(85) All overissue and old new spapers 

(86) All wrapping paper_______-_- es 

(87) All surface coated paper -_-__--...---.-----_- 

(88) Tissue and crepe paper- 

Toilet paper_____- sc ae y 
Paper towels and napkins. creer en oo eee e 

(89) All paper or pulp board and cemtes aitetia aio cts ies 

(90) Writing paper and envelopes -- 3 

(91) All paper bags and cartons : oe 
Coal and related fuels: (92) All veal and related fuels______ 78 
Petroleum and products: 

(93) Lubricating oils_-_-- 
(94) All paraffin wax- 
Stone, hydraulic cement, and lime: (95) All ‘stone, hydraulic cement, and lime__- 
Glass and glass products: (96) All glass and glass products, but excepting bullet- 

proof glass and prisms for fire-control instruments. 
Clay and clay products: 
pI eg Sa are Se eerie euebc lima cesninsciakcsseasbiied 
(98) All fire brick - Seer ee ee, ee Kinane een 
(99) All other brick, tile, and pipe... EOIN Sy ip ae ee eer eee 
Other nonmetallic minerals, "including precious: 

00) All asbestos brake linings, clutch facings, and brake blocks. _-___-----_- 
(101) All gypsum and manufactures of gypsum__-_-__--.-.--.-.-.-_----------- 
BRR PSS ye CaF ee eer an: 

Iron and steel advanced manufactures: 
PO SS ere See ee a ee 
(104) All enameled ware of iron or steel__..-........--...-._--- OeeeR 
(105) All metal furniture and fixtures__._....__...._._.__.____--- 
(106) All cooking and heating stoves and parts, except electric, and central 
heating equipment, but excepting mica stove windows and mica 
peep-hole covers. 
NRE rere ar ean Oe ee Sci 
Crosscut, hand, back, and other saw and parts, n. ree crn eo 
Augers, bits, gimlets. etc., woodworking ____- 
Hay and manure forks---...-.....---..- 
Hammers and hatchets sap eetoee ~~ 
a SRO, NIN ONS i reo ene econ ewntcccenes 
Shovels, spades, scoops, and drainage tools.......__-._____- 
(108) Reserved. 
(109) Saws and hacksaw blades-___________-_-- 
(110) Files and rasps—less than 7 in. in —_- 
Files and rasps—7 in. or more in eae 
Wis... .b52i25 
Automotive wrenches and parts__ eens Perea ts 
Other wrenches and parts, except automotive _- 
Hand-operated screw plates, bolt dies, taps, tap wrenches, ete., ‘other 
than for metalworking machines. 
Hand-operated pipe stocks and dies, etc., other than for metalworking 
machines. 
Hand operated pipe cutters and other metal cutting tools and parts, 
n. e. 8. 
Slip joint pliers ea Sa se nas 
Other pliers, pincers, nippers, and ‘splicing clamps _ ams 
Hand and machine drill and reamer operating devices, drill presses, bit 
braces and parts. 
Planes, chisels, gouges, and other cutting tools and parts 
Other hand tools and eek si hee Caan da athccnbnsacasncnsculen 
(111) Drills, reamers, counter sinks, and parts, metal cutting -_ ______- 
_ operated taps, bolt dies, and screw plates for metalworking ma- 
a. ines. 
ve stocks and dies and dies for wennanhatetied machines... ____. 
(112) All hardware of iron or steel 
(eee eee eee 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and alloys: (114) All brass and bronze products 


Electrical machinery and apparatus: 
(115) All generators, steam generator sets, and parts 
(116) All welding sets 
(117) All batteries 


ON ES NEE AES SELES ae ETE) & 
(120) Radio receiving sets, parts and accessories, except tubes - - - -- 


(121) Other electrical apparatus--__- 





3845 through 3849.9. 
3852 through 3857.7. 
3858.1 through 3858.58. 


3911 through 3917. 
3942 through 3958. 
3988 through 3990. 


4001 through 4009. 
4012 through 4019.98. 
4026 through 4029. 


4060 through 4069.98, and 4100 
through 4116. 

4080, 4085, 4156, and 4159. 

4117 "through 4139. 

4140 through 4149. 


4201.1 through 4209.5. 


_| 4215 and 4216. 


4222 through 4239. 


_| 4242 through 4248. 


4260 through 4288. 
4291 and 4292. 
4302 through 4309.98. 


4690 and 4691. 
4699.01 through 4699.58. 


4711 and 4714. 
4722.03, 4722.05, and 4722.98. 
4723 and 4724. 


-| 4725.01 through 4725.98. 


4726. 


___| 4728. 


4729. 

731 through 4738. 
4760, 4761, and 4793. 
4777 through 4781. 
5001 through 5004. 


5033 —— 5039, and 5040.98. 

5045 and 504 

5101 aes 5171. 

5212 through 5299, except 5217 7.5and 
5230.09. 


5320 through 5338. 
5361 through 5368. 
5369, 5370, and 5379.05. 


5456 through 5459.05. 
5483 through 5487. 
5960.01 through 5960.08. 


6112 through 6119. 

6124 through 6126. 

6129 through 6137. 

6139 through 6152.88, except 6147.05 
and 6152.85. 


6153. 
6156.98. 
6157.1. 
6159. 
6160. 
6161. 
6162. 


_.| 6154. - seat 6156.05. 


6169.98. 
6170. 
6172. 


_| 6173. 


6177. 


6178. c. 

6178.9! 

6167. A ‘and 6167.98. 
6168.43. 


6169.43. 

6179 through 6188. 

6195.1 through 6198. 

6458 through 6479.98, except 6479.01 
and 6479.05. 


7000.05 through 7009.98. 

7010.1 and 7010.2. 

7013 through 7018. 

7040 through 7043. 

7068.1 through 7073.98. 

7077. —— 98, and 7079.01 through 


7081.9: 
7094.15 Ratt 7098. 
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IV. Extension of Life of License—Method of 
Notification Amended. 


Where commodity licenses bearing a ship- 
ping priority rating of AA, A, or B for export 
to the Other American Republics, are to be 
extended for a period of 2 months under the 
procedure set forth in Current Bulletin 52, 
the method of notification to Collectors of 
Customs is revised as follows: 


For each license thus to be extended, there 
will be sent to the person named in answer 
to question 20 on the freight space applica- 
tion, an extension form giving the number 
of the license, its date of issue, the country 
of destination and the licensee’s name. This 
form will not be valid unless it bears the 
impression seal of the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the signature of an officer of 
the Transportation Controls Division of the 
Office of Exports. This form is to be pre- 
sented to the Collector of Customs for at- 
tachment to the license and will serve as 
authorization for export under the described 
license within the authorized 2 months’ 
period. 


V. Rubber Processing Equipment. 


In submitting applications for export (even 
if for resale) of equipment, machinery, parts, 
or materials destined for ultimate consump- 
tion in the manufacture of rubber articles, 
exporters should include the following infor- 
mation in answering question 23 of the ap- 
plication (BEW-119) 

1. A statement of the exact nature of the 
business of the ultimate consumer including 
the type of rubber articles to be manufac- 
tured from the equipment, machinery, parts, 
or materials and a statement of the reasons 
why such articles are considered to be essen- 
tial in the light of present conditions. 

2. An estimate, with such supporting state- 
ments from the consignee as may be avail- 
able, as to the status of the consignee’s exist- 
ing stocks of the equipment, machinery, 
parts, or materials sought to be exported and 
the length of time such stocks will last. 


Applications unaccompanied by this infor- 
mation will be subject to a return without 
action. 


VI. Requirement of Blockade Control Permit 
for Petroleum Products. 


Effective immediately, applications for li- 
censes to export petroleum products (all) 
to the following destinations are subject to 
the Blockade Control Permit requirements 
outlined in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 9 (see Page 94, paragraph G): 


Portuguese Atlantic Islands (all). 

Portuguese Guinea. 

Spanish Atlantic Islands. 

Spanish and International Morocco in- 
cluding Tangier. 


VII. General Intransit Licenses—Certificates 
of Origin and Interest. 


Effective immediately, the following pro- 
cedure must be observed on all shipments 
under GIT licenses of material originating in 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, or Sweden: 

A Certificate of Origin and Interest cover- 
ing the shipment, issued in Europe pursuant 
to directions laid down by the Joint Anglo- 
American Blockade Committee, or a docu- 
ment covering the shipment, issued by a 
British Consular officer in the United States 
in replacement of the original Certificate of 
Origin and Interest, must be presented to 
Collectors of Customs at the last port of exit 
from the United States. 

The name and address of the ultimate con- 
signee must coincide with the name and ad- 
dress of the ultimate consignee as stated on 
the Certificate, or as stated on the document 
amending or replacing the original certifi- 
cate, issued by a British Consular officer in 
the United States. 


After presentation to Collectors of Cus- 
toms, the Certificate, amended Certificate, or 
replacement document will be returned to 
the shipper, so that it may be forwarded, if 
desired, to the ultimate consignee. 
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Ill. List of Related Commodity Groupings—Continued. 








Commodity Schedule B No. 

Automobiles and other vehicles: 

(122) Automotive parts and accessories_.-------. Pe oy ee aa oe ae 7913 through 7927. 

(123) Aircraft instruments and parts---.---...--._._- snp idetcces nce} (eR EOuE ie 
Chemicals and related products: 

(ame) eee I css Oo oe ee et ___._-.....-.-----] 8005 through 8069. ar 4 

te Medicinal and Ereemapoutioel preparations.._....._.........----------] 8111 through 8180.98. ,, 

(126) Chemical specialties......._.......-------.---- ; _.| 8200 through 8299.9. 

(127) Industrial penton LA SRENE GE ARES _| 8300 through 8398.98. 

age Pigments, paints and ONS Pe a el 7s _.| 8401 through 8442. 

(129) Fertilizers and fertilizer materials........._______- _| 8505 through 8551.98. 


__| 8710 through 8770. 
_| 9000 —— 9006, except 9002.31 


(130) Soap and toilet preparations-__________- 
Photographic and projection goods: 
(131) All cameras and parts, except aerial - 


and 9002.33 
. All motion-picture projectors.__..__.._._..- euiiee ; ..| 9007 through 9008.5. 
(133) All unexposed motion picture film__ : : _....-| 9117.1 through 9117.6, 
(134) All exposed motion picture film, negative or positiv: e.. _....| 912,12 through 9124. 


Musical instruments: 


(135) All phonographs ; parts, and records -| 9235 through 9242. 


(136) All other musical instruments and parts_-_-__- ’ : “— eae 9232, and 9245 througy 
Miscellaneous office supplies: (137) All miscellaneous office supplies... -.-.--..---- 9801 alata 9399, except 9322. 
Toys, athletic, and sporting goods: 

SE Ie als AE ae Sy eee LD Le ae : ...| 9400 through 9418. 

(139) All athletic and sporting goods... ....___-- see -| 9420 through 9449. 
Books, maps, pictures, and other printed matter: 

(May be "grouped unless Technical Data) 

(140) Bound educational textbooks. - --___- : ..--] 9510. 

Other bound books. ----..-------- : intiseispa eee 
Unbound books in sheets__.______- - ee 
Catalogs and pamphlets_.......___- ; fe ecce ees 
Geographic maps and charts......_.___..__-.--- eee ® 
Music in books and sheets_-.-..____ -- ; --| 9523, 
Newspapers, current. _____.---- : os Yaar Aes oi ch ede ane oe 
ow... =e eu hone ----]| 9555. 
Calendars, printed or unprinted _- 2 ok aoe ...| 9560. 
Lithographically printed matter____. ; we é ....]| 9663. 
Pinyin GOs. 2. cook nese 2 : ‘ _| 9565. 
Other printed matter_- _.| 9569.98 
Ones sae watches: (141) All clocks and parts, ‘except electric. _| 9571 through 9579. 
Jewelry: 


(142) Men’s and women’s jewelry and other articles of metal other than solid | 9621 through 9626. 
gold or platinum. 
(148) Men’s - women’s jewelry and other articles or materials other than | 9627 through 9629. 
meta 
Miscellaneous: 
(144) All buttons and button parts.__............---------- 


sxagiaee 9711 through 9713. 
(145) All lamps and illuminating devices, except electric... 


9791 through 9794. 


CEE ae Pee RES 
Toilet brushes, other than toothbrushes__.......... .------ _......] 9824. 
BAGiNBO MY DRUBDOB ct 5 SectN is cceeedcecde... oie ganas abet ones 

CORT) oe nc cao en ccactnoemasane van Ps ca oe 
All other smoker's articles. ....................-- ada compan Sas eee 9829. 

(148) Coin-operated commodity-vending machines.___. 3 ese 
Other coin-operated machines except musical_..._.___..-..._...-----.-.] 9872 








IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 14.—Changes in Lists I, II, and III, 
Under General Imports Order M-63, 
as Amended (Amendment No. 7). 


The War Production Board has issued 
Amendment No. 7 to General Imports 
Order M-63, as Amended, by making the 
following changes in Lists I, II, and III 
appended to that Order, effective Octo- 
ber 21, 1942: 

Additions: 

To List I: Red squill (Schedule A No. 
221.65); pyrethrum or insect flowers 
(No. 2202.0); pyrethrum or insect flow- 
ers, advanced in value or condition 
(No. 222.31). 

To List II: Silk: Partially manufactured 
silk, and silk noils exceeding 2 inches 
in length, not twisted or spun (No. 
3799.0); raw silk in skeins, reeled from 
the cocoon, or re-reeled, not wound, 
doubled, twisted, or advanced (No. 
3702.0); silk waste (No. 3704.0); co- 
coons (No. 3703.0); wild silk or tussah 
(No. 3702.1). 

To List III: Meats canned, n. e. s., and 
prepared or preserved meats, n. s. p. f. 
(include liver paste; also include mut- 
ton) (No. 0032.9); gum arabic or sen- 
egal (Acacia gum) (No. 2161.0); gum 
tragacanth (No. 2162.0); gum kadaya 
(Karaya) and talka (No. 2163.0); gum 
ghatti*; coconuts, in the shell (No. 
1351.0); coconut meat, shredded and 
desiccated, or similarly prepared (No. 


*Not separately classified in Schedule A. 


1379.0); carpets and carpeting, mats, 
rugs, art squares, etc., of wool, n.s. p.f 
(Nos. 3660.0—-3675.7, 
mats and floor coverings of cocoa fiber 
(No. 3960.1); pile mats and floor cover- 
ings of rattan (No. 3960.3); matting 
and articles of cocoa fiber or rattan 
(No. 3963.0); floor coverings of grass or 
rice straw, not in chief value of cotton 
(No. 3963.2); textile floor coverings, 
other than wool, cotton, silk, rayon, 
etc., n. e. s. (No. 3963.6). 


Transfers: From List I to List II: Wool, ap- 
parel, finer than 44’s (except on the skin) 
(Nos. 3520.0, 3521.1-3521.3, 3522.0, 3523.1- 
3523.3, 3526.0, 3527.1-3527.3, 3528.0, 3529.1- 
3529.3). 





Lend-Lease Purchases of Fish 


Substantial quantities of fish have 
been purchased by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration under the 
Lend-Lease program for shipment to 
British, Russian, and other allied desti- 
nations. 

Leading purchases of such products 
during the first 18 months of Lend-Lease 
operations are shown in the following 
table: 











Description Quantity Value 
Fish, canned. --_-- cases_.| 9,804,896 | $55, 264, 633 
Fish, canned, flaked __..do--. 22, 815 170, 365 
Fish, dry salt_--..... pounds- 618, 748 89, 277 











inclusive) ; pile ‘ 
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New Facts on Venezuelan 


-Expositions, 1942 


Concurrently with the Industrial Ex- 
position (announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY October 3), to open in 
Caracas on December 17 this year, Vene- 
zuela plans an Agriculture and Livestock 
Exposition. The two will be combined, to 
all intents and purposes, and will be in 
celebration of the first centenary of the 
bringing of the remains of the national 
hero, Simon Bolivar, to Caracas. 

The directors of the project have in- 
dicated that all types of manufactured 
articles are to be shown in the Industrial 
Exposition—and any raw material, as 
well as everything connected with agri- 
culture and cattle raising, will be ac- 
ceptable for inclusion in the Agriculture 
and Livestock Exposition. While the 
Ministry of Fomento and the Ministry 
of Agriculture are interested, respec- 
tively, in the two phases of the exposi- 
tion, the desire of the Government of 
Venezuela is to have a unified demon- 
stration of what the country has been 
able to accomplish during the past years 
in all branches of production and de- 
velopment. 

The facilities of the Instituto Peda- 
gdgico Nacional (National Teachers Col- 
lege) in El Paraiso will be utilized for 
exhibits, and, in addition, new struc- 
tures will be erected for some of the 
larger exhibits. Petroleum companies, 
breweries, paper, cement and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, as well as pro- 
ducers of construction materials, glass 
food, and wooden houses are among the 
concerns already assigned space in the 
Industrial Exposition area. 

This is the first Government-spon- 
sored project of the kind ever under- 
taken in Venezuela, and interested Gov- 
ernment officials are hopeful that plan- 
ning for future development of the 
country’s resources will be greatly fa- 
cilitated through the instrumentality of 
these comprehensive shows. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Contacts and Conferences Office, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, or from the Organization Com- 
mittee, Venezuelan Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Caracas, Venezuela. 


/ 
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Spain’s 1941 Mineral Output 


Spain’s nonferrous metal and mineral: 


output in 1941, as reported in the Brit- 
ish press, is shown in the following 
table: 





Product | 1941 
| ~ 


Silico-manganese metric tons_- 355 
I reer ee ee ee a ee do....| 72,500 
Zinc metal... ____._-- epee do_-_- 11, 589 
Copper: 
(ee Uae ..------G0.__.| 130, 682 
CS PELLET do___- 908 
eee ee 3, 387 
inc a eel eee 4,720 
Copper precipitate -----_..._-.------ oe 5, 694 
(OE SE ee! 
ck keg ee 504 
St a ee eee SCE, 213 
| hee REET 60 
SS ae eee.” do_...| 43,728 
LS" ———a a a ae 27, 453 
Silver metal__..________- _kilograms..- 3, 769 
Silver, granulated ______- Raise = = mace OS 3, 454 











Paraguay Ships Horns and Bones 


Details of Paraguay’s export trade in 
horns and bones during the past 2 years 
are shown in the following table: 





Item 1940 1941 





Kilograms | Kilograms 


UNS oi ee 1, 324, 189 1, 138, 804 
Cattle horns. --...-..--- i 35, 862 15 
Horn roots. EA AEE 17, 828 65, 859 
| Re See i) ee 











Trade in Neroli 


Haiti’s exports of neroli, or orange- 
flower oil, during the 8 months ended 
with May 1942, amounted to 36 kilograms 
valued at 69,000 gourdes. 

A de luxe essential oil extracted from 
the orange flower, neroli is employed in 
the manufacture of fine perfumes and 
toilet waters. Prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities, France was the leading source 
for neroli brought to the United States. 

U.S. imports of neroli were well main- 
tained in 1940, with several new sup- 
pliers entering the trade. 

A substantial quantity came from 
Haiti, but the low invoice price at which 
it was recorded indicates that it was 
not the true neroli. 

Details of our import trade in this 
product during 1939 and 1940 are shown 
in the following table: 














Quantity Value 
Origin — oh 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Pounds) Pounds 

Ee 1, 645 963 |$99, 572 | $89, 732 
EAR 64 60 | 5,824 9, 686 
Netherlands. _....__- 26 14} 3,690 2, 324 
United Kingdom_-_- 5 26 360 3, 215 
Switzerland.________. 1 9 72 1, 594 
ERE Ee | ares 488 
iia nog ae Yee 2, 510 
__ Se ee aa a |...---.- 264 
ee 1,741 | 1,906 |109, 518 | 109, 813 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 


note: The Department has no copies Of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
October 10 and October 17, 1942 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 

State, may be obtained from the Super- 

intendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 

the price of 10 cents each; subscription 

price, $2.75 a year. The October 10 issue 
contains these articles: 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION TO 
INVESTIGATE WAR CRIME. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN FOR 
UNITED CHINA RELIEF. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN TO 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL VIC- 
TORY LOAN CAMPAIGN. 


ADHERENCE OF ETHIOPIA TO THE 
DECLARATION BY UNITED 
NATIONS. 


PROTOCOL REGARDING THE DE- 
LIVERY OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
TO THE SOVIET UNION BY THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. 
NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF CHINA. 


29TH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
CONVENTION: 


Address by the Acting Secretary of 
State. 

Address by Raymond H. Geist. 

Address by Harry Hawkins. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE OF THE NEWLY 
APPOINTED AMBASSADORS OF 
CHINA, GREECE, AND YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
SALVADORAN ENGINEER. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CONFIRMATIONS. 
The October 17 issue contains these 

articles: 

THE REALISTIC BASE OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY: Address by As- 
sistant Secretary Berle. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 3, REVISION III. 





October 31, 1942 


COLUMBUS DAY ADDRESS BY AS- 
“SISTANT SECRETARY BERLE. 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT RIOS, OF CHILE, AND 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH VENE- 
ZUELA. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. 


ELEVENTH PAN-AMERICAN SANI- 
TARY CONFERENCE. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PERUVIAN ARTIST. 


WOOD AND CHARCOAL AS FUEL 
FOR VEHICLES. R. Ruedy. 1942. 117 
pp. 2nd ed. Price, $2. Describes early 
attempts in the use of wood-gas vehicles, 
and outlines official tests of vehicles 
driven by wood-gas producers in France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and 
other countries. Describes the manufac- 
ture of producer-gas and gas-producers, 
producers for wood, producers for char- 
coal, and producers on rail busses and 
ships. Lists specifications for wood and 
charcoal for use on vehicles. Includes an 
extensive bibliography and numerous il- 
lustrations. 


Available from: National Research 
Council of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


AGENDA FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. 
J. B. Condliffe. 1942. 232 pp. Price, 
$2.50. Sets forth economic issues that 
must be faced in any attempt to establish 
a lasting peace when this war ends in to- 
tal defeat of the totalitarian aggressors. 
Lists what must be done if a cooperative 
post-war world is to be created. Dis- 
cusses such important topics as the lesson 
of past failures, the danger of post-war 
inflation, the potential value and limita- 
tions of regionalism, access to raw mate- 
rials, and the disposal of agricultural 
surpluses, debts and reparations, the 
dangers of regulated trade, new forms of 
investment, and the raising of consump- 
tion levels throughout the world. 


Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET RUS- 
SIA. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 1942. 
128 pp. Price, $1.50. Contains an evalu- 
ation of the Soviet Constitution of 1936 
and a description of Soviet Communism 
in operation in terms of social, political, 
economic, and religious purposes and 
practices. Includes a complete text of 
the Constitution translated by Anna 
Louise Strong, and a short summary of 
the Constitution “in terms enabling the 
British or AMerican reader more easily to 
comprehend its purport.” Discusses the 
social aims of the U.S. S. R. and whether 
these aims and the political means for 
achieving them contain a basis for co- 
operation between the U.S.S. R. and the 
United States. 


Available from: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Women in the German-occupied 


Netherlands have been limited by the 
Nazi “authorities” to the purchase of four 
pairs of stockings a year. 











October 31, 1942 


More “Gas” for Certain U. S. 
Businessmen in Canada 


Canadian regulations governing the 
supply of gasoline for nonresidents have 
been modified to allow certain Ameri- 
can businessmen a greater quantity of 
gasoline in Canada than that available 
for motorists who visit Canada for 
pleasure, says the U. S. Office of Price 
Administration. 

Beginning October 1, United States 
businessmen who must visit Canada on 
business connected with the war effort, 
or to serve firms that are already their 
customers, may get additional gasoline 
upon proof of necessity. Businessmen 
may get the necessary application forms 
by writing to the Oil Controller for 
Canada at Toronto, or on application 
to Canadian Trade Commissioners in 
the United States. 

Under the new Canadian regulations 
drawn up by the Canadian authorities 
working with OPA, businessmen who 
hold A books under the U. S. rationing 
plan will not be given a higher than 
Category AA gasoline license and ration 
coupon book in Canada. This would 
permit about 1,200 miles of driving be- 
tween October 1 and the end of the 
Canadian rationing year, March 31, 
1943.. American businessmen driving 
with B books will be given a Canadian 
Category A gasoline license and ration 
coupon book cut to fit their proved 
needs. Those holding a C or S book in 
the United States will receive a Canadian 
Category A gasoline license and ration 
coupon book. 

The new regulations will not apply to 
residents of the United States who main- 
tain seasonal residences in Canada or 
those who visit Canada for other than 
strictly business purposes. 





Rhodesia Railways’ Operations 


Preliminary reports of the operations 
of the Rhodesia Railways, Ltd., from 
October 1941 through May 1942 show a 
surplus of £1,758,484, states the British 
press. Gross revenue for this period was 
approximately £3,817,971 and working 
expenditure £2,059,487. 

A recently published report of activities 
for the period October 1940 through 
September 1941 shows gross revenue as 
£5,730,678; working expenditure (includ- 
ing provision for depreciation and re- 
newals) as £3,204,781; and a surplus of 
£2,525,897. The net profit, after provid- 
ing for all charges, was £854,571, an in- 
crease of £175,470 over the preceding 
year’s record of £679,101. 





Ireland Cuts Retail Deliveries 


Retail deliveries in Eire have been cur- 
tailed by a ruling which prohibits the 
issuance of permits for motor vehicles 
up to 30 hundredweight engaged in retail 
grocery, drygoods, and certain other busi- 
nesses. 

Conversion of the lightweight trucks to 
producer-gas vehicles is not permitted. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Switzerland’s Watch Production 


The production of watches with cases 
of precious metals was approximately 50 
percent lower in Switzerland in May 1942 
than in May 194l—only 18,327 cases 
being hallmarked in May 1942, compared 
with 36,702 the preceding May. The 
situation in other branches of the watch 
industry is said to be satisfactory. 





Lead and Sulfur Deposits, 
U_S.S. R. 


The discovery of lead and sulfur de- 
posits in the Pamirs, the high plateau 
between the Soviet Union and India, has 
been reported by the European press. 
Local peasants are said to be working 
the deposits, and several large consign- 
ments of ore and sulfur have been de- 
livered to nearby consumers. 
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Lend-Lease Purchases of 
Essential Oils 


Substantial quantities of essential oils 
have been purchased by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration under the 
Lend-Lease Program for shipment to 
British, Russian, and other allied desti- 
nations. 

Leading purchases of such products 
during the first 18 months of Lend- 
Lease operations are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 











Description — Value 
Grageisuit of)....<...-.-....- 8, 495 $15, 887 
pS ES 114, 920 320, 182 
RNIIONNS 3555, cdeenncnance 23, 148 32, 079 
FE ORMING Gils. ic cccciccccue 917 4, 926 
Peppermint oi]_...-....2-.---- 100, 320 558, 830 
Se eee 2, 250 3, 712 
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